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DAME REBECCA BERRY. 
(See 7% 8S, x. 289, 451). 

I feel personally grateful to Mr. Joun T. Pace 
for reviving in your columns the old legend of 
“The Fish and the Ring,” and to dear old 
‘N. & Q.’ for permitting the resuscitation. 

I think that I may perhaps claim to be entitled 
tosaysomething on this “‘ violet of a legend,” which, 
although it cannot be said to “blow among the 
chops and steake,”* flourishes exceedingly amidst 
the grey old moss-covered tombstones of the East- 
End cemetery pertaining to the church which is 
consecrate to the memory of the archbishop who 
had the temerity to “take the devil by the nose.” 
I diffidently assert my right to be heard on the 
ground—the graveyard ground—that I have been 
personally familiar with Dame Rebecca (Elton) 
Berry’s peculiar monument for five decades and a 
lustre. I knew it well when it was a mural 
ornament on the ‘‘outside of the east wall of 
St. Dunstan’s Church,” as Mr. Pace accurately 
informs your readers. I remember perfectly when, 
under the inspiration of a demagogic, but reverent 
churchwarden of Stepney,t the memorial was trans- 





* The Poet Laureate—‘ Will Wimble’s Lyrical Mono- 
logue,’ stanza 19. 

t The late William Newton, a popular local official 
and prominent trades union leader—an unsuccessful 
candidate for representation of the then borough of the 
Tower Hamlets in the House of Commons, 





ferred, for more careful preservation, to the interior 
of the sacred edifice, In the old, old days—my days 
—St. Dunstan upreared on its venerable campanile 
a cupola—long since removed, when modernchurch- 
warden Gothic substituted a bastard battlemented 
parapet for the ancient square-topped tower. * 

But what I particularly wish to call attention to 
is the connexion—not very indirect—of the lady 
of the tradition with an interesting episode of our 
domestic history; and this relation has—so far as I 
know—never yet been noticed in print. 

It will have been observed that the dame was 
twice married, and, according, I believe, to strict 
heraldic custom, the name of her first husband—as 
being the superior in rank—is assumed in addition 
to that of her second spouse. 

Who was the “ Berry” who preceded “ Thomas 
Elton, of Stratford Bow, Gent.,” in thea ffections 
of *“* Dame Rebecca” ? 

I extract here, literatim et verbatim, from some 
notes made by me (and only retained in MS.) 
many years ago. 

At the end of the seventeenth century an exten- 
sive community of Britain’s ‘‘old sea-dogs” 
inhabited the parish of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, 
comprising, as that extensive parish then did, 
Limehouse, Poplar, and Blackwall on the extreme 
east and south, the whole of Bow (including part of 
the hamlet of Stratford) on the north-east, and the 
hamlet of Bethnal (or Bednall) Green on the 
north. A corresponding colony on the southern 
side of the great metropolitan river balanced the 
northern,and Deptford and Greenwich, Bermondsey 
and Rotherhithe, swarmed with the retired veterans 
of the Dutch and French naval wars. A dweller 
at remote Blackwall (for which locality consult 
your De Foe’s ‘ History of the Plague Year,’ and 
“when found make a note of it”), in Stepney 
parish, was the redoubtable Admiral Sir John 
Berry. This “old salt” had sturdily fought the 
Dutch in many a tough encounter in the “ narrow 
seas,” and in 1682 proudly trod his deck as—what 
we should now term—post-captain. In that year 
a great misfortune befell Capt. Berry. He was 
ordered, as commodore, to command the squadron 
escorting James, Duke of York, the king’s brother, 
from London to Leith. I believe Capt. Berry 
at that date had not yet attained the actual rank, 
but I think that he was conceded the brevet-rank 
of admiral. He hoisted his flag in the April of 
1682+ on board of the Gloucester, “first rate,” 
and there, as flag captain, he received that last 


~ * I think the cupola was directly superimposed upon 


the tower. To the best of my memory St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, never had a bartiean like so many of the Eastern 
Counties’ churches. For bartisan see, sud tit.‘ Bartisan,’ 
some notesof mine appearing many years ago in ‘ N.& Q.,’ 
to which I cannot now recall the reference, 

t+ See Pepys’s ‘ Diary ’—Pepys to Hewes under date 
May 8, 1682, Lord Braybrooke’s ed, (Colburn, 1849), 
pp. 314, 15, et seg., dated from Edinburgh. 
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Lord High Admiral of England, who afterwards 
became King James II.* On Friday, May 5,§ 
however, the Gloucester, being near the mouth 
of the Humber, ran ashore on a Yorkshire shoal— 
certain sands known as “The Lemon and Oar”— 
and the flagship and the other convoying vessels 
soon became total wrecks. The dake—the heir 
ai mt, or perhaps I ought to say presump- 
- ed cml with some difficulty. The accident 
gave rise to much controversial—pamphleteering— 
acrimony. A court-martial was held, but the 
commodore—who had been knighted some years 
before for professional services rendered off the 
coast of Tangiers—was acquitted of all blame.t The 
press (journalistic), at the command of the Court 
party, warmly eulogized the royal High Admiral’s 
readiness of resource in the emergency—his Royal 
Highness’s fortitude and seif-devotion to the 
officers and crews not only of the flagship, but of 
the other vessels of the convoying squadron. The 
country (the Whig) party, on the other hand, 
retorted by roundly accusing James of selfishness, 
and even of personal pusillanimity. Well, the 
responsible commander was the first husband of 
the subject of the ‘‘ Fish and the Ring” mural 
memorial. Sir John survived during the reign of 
his royal Admiral, and saw his illustrious com- 
mander ignominiously abdicate the throne, and a 
Dutch prince (a prince of the nation the stout old 
sailor had so often engaged in maritime conflict) 
substituted in his place. Admiral Sir John Berry 
survived this deplorable episode for nearly ten 
years, and during the latter period of his eventful 
life enjoyed the lucrative repose of a bench in the 
maritime service of the Crown as one of the Com- 
* Is there not a story extant of King William IV., 
when Duke of Clarence, announcing that when he became 
king he would be his own Lord High Admiral, and of a 
courtier responding, “‘ Then your Royal Highness will be 
the only Lord High Admiral that bas beld the office since 
the reign of King James II.; and what did he get by it? 
Why, he lost his throne!” 

+ There is an unimportant discrepancy about this 
date, Pepys (see previous note) says “about five in 
the morning of Friday last,’ which would be May 5; 
but Luttrell (‘ Brief Relation,’ &c., i. pp. 184, 185), an 
authority usually to be depended upon, says the 6th 
(which would be Saturday), at five in the morning. 
Evelyn does not assist us much. The accomplished 
diarist, under date May 25, 1682 (Thursday), only inci- 
dentally alludes to the catastrophe in the words, “ The 
Duke and Duchess of York (Mary of Modena) were just 
now come to London after his escape and shipwreck as 
he went by sea to Scotland” (Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ by Bray, 
edition Colburn, 1850, vol. ii. p. 166). His Royal High- 
ness appears to have escorted his consort home from the 
North. 

t But Sir John was somewhat taken down in social 
prestige, if not in professional rank. From command of 
the first-rate ship of war Gloucester he was reduced to 
hoisting his flag in the third-rate Henrietta, a mere 
frigate (Luttrell, vol. i. p. 197). He was, however, pro- 
moted to be Vice-Admiral of the Fleet (red) a few years 
later on (Jbid., p, 463). 











missioners of His Majesty’s Navy.* ‘‘He was 
buried in Stepney Church—where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory. The date of his death is 
given on this as February 14, 1691—that is 1691/2 ; 
but it appears by an Admiralty Minute of March 
22, 1689/90, that he was then already dead.”"t The 
honourable retirement of this veteran was spent in 
the extreme south-eastern corner of the parish of 
St. Dunstan’s, Stepney—that riparian resort erst 
famous for its feasts of whitebait—Blackwall. His 
widow, as we have seen, married again a gentle- 
man of Chaucer’s “ Stratford atte Bowe ”—a village 
lying about twelve furlongs, as the crow flies, north 
of the locality of her husband’s death. It is an 
unimportant detail that my version of the metrical 
epitaph differs in some slight respects from that 
contributed by Mr. Pace. I was under the impres- 
sion that I had, as he has, copied directly from the 
stone. I find, however, on reference to my com- 
monplace book of two score years ago, that I was 
indebted to the obsolete Mirror (vol. for 1833, 
p. 162) for my rendering ; however, the differ- 
ences between the two versions are only literal, 
not at all textual. I may here mention that the 
lines are printed in the late Mr. Tegg’s (the pub- 
lisher’s) exquisite volume—too little known—en-. 
titled ‘An Hour’s Reading,’ but I cannot give the 


page. 

It at first sight appears rather singular that Sir 
Richard Steele, in his well-known paper on Stepney 
Churchyard, which appeared in the classical 
Spectator, No. 518 (Friday, October 24, 1712), 
should omit all reference to the “Fish and the 
Ring” monument ; but then so he does all allusion 
to another relic jealously prized by the Stepney 
churchwardens, and built in the wall of St. 
Dunstan’s porch—a stone said to have been 
imported from the ruins of Carthage.t The fact is 
“* Dick Steele’s ” article only professes to deal with 
two quaint epitaphs out of many, and its sco 
does not pretend to comprise the innumerable 
monumental inscriptions and other curious features 
to be found in this most interesting cemetery.§ 





* See his life by Prof. J. K. Laughton, ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biograpby,’ vol. iv. p. 398, vouching Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Lives of the Admirals,’ and Charnock’s ‘ Naval 
Biography.’ 

t lbid, See, however, Luttrell, vol. ii. p. 15, under 
date Wednesday, Feb. 12, 1689/90, where Sir John is 
spoken of as then “ lately dead.” 

I Quoting from memory, this slab, let into the south 
wall of the church porch, bore the inscription (suggestive 
alike of Delenda est Carthago and Tempus edax rerum) :— 

Of Carthage great I was a stone ; 
O mortals, read with pity ; 
Time rendeth all; he spareth none, 
Man, mortal, town, nor city ! 
My failing ey | may do injustice to the quatrain, 
which, however, [ remember, I always regarded as 
wretched doggerel. 
§ My pen would run away with me should I attempt, 
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The only two mortuary perpetuationshe (Sir Richard 
Steele) professes to deal with are (1) a doggerel set 
of lines upon one Thomas Sapper, and (2) doggerel 
equally poor, and by no means unique, for in the 
churchyard of St. Anne’s, Limehouse, and of the 
cemetery of Hackney, the same verses are, with 
insignificant variations, repeated. :— 

Here lies the body of Daniel Sau), 

Of Spittlefielde, weaver, and that’s all.* 


Variants of the “‘ Fish and the Ring” legend 
are to be found in the folk-lore literature of all 
peoples and ages. I have not access at this 
moment to the books of the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament, but I fancy there is some simulacrum 
of the fable to be found there. It isclearly traced 
in the myth of Polycrates; was not his so-called 
“jewel” a ring or annulet? See Lempriere’s 
* Classical Dictionary’ (ed. Black and Armstrong, 
1838, p. 940, col. 1) I have an impression 
that it (the legend) may be met with in ‘ The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ or at all events 
some of the numerous compilations of Oriental 
yarn-spinning. Perhaps its analogue may be traced 
somewhere in the ‘ Decameron’ or in the ‘ Eighty 
Merry Tales.’ I had thought that the ballad of 
‘The Cruel Knight; or, Fortunate Farmer's 
Daughter, was enshrined in Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ ; 
but I cannot find it there. Similarly,” as Joe 
Gargery would say, I had a notion that the late 
tev. R. H. Barham had adopted it for one of his 


interesting in an antiquarian point of view—features of 
this historical graveyard. There, to this day to be seen, is 
a“ Lovers’ Walk,” a splendid avenue of elm trees leading 
diagonally south-east from the chancel door, a little 
portal from which the “happy couple” emerged after 
their official visit to the vestry (they had—separately of 
course—entered by the western ingress, the “stone of 
Carthage” porch), with the bells clanging a congratu- 
latory peal over their consecrated heads. Interiorly 
there is to be beheld that wonderful architectural con- 
trivance a hagioscope, vulgo “‘a squint,” a kind of diagonal 
tube through which, it is asserted, the high priest of the 
— could inspect the propriety of the performances 
of the subordinate ministrants at the altar, I think 


there are but three of these “ equints” remaining in | 


existing ecclesiastical edifices in Britain. I have noted 
one; another is in the “ prisoners’ church,” the chapel 


of St. Peter ad Vincula in the Tower of London; the | 


third is in some church in Northamptonshire the dedica- 
tion and locality of which have escaped my memory. For 
& secular illustration of the use of the “ squint ” (the tube 
through which the lady of the house, from ber “ with- 
drawing room,” could observe the “goings on” of the 
guests above the salt, and the serving men and maids 
below it) I can refer any inquirer to the historical 
edifice Penshurst Place, Kent, the ancient seat of the 
Sidneys, where, leading from the great hall, a perfect 
specimen of the hagioscope may be inspected. 

* It would seem that the Spectator was at this time in 
a lugubrious frame of mind. It had just killed its best- 
known hero. The paper immediately preceding that 


in which Sir Richard Steele prints his ‘‘ meditations | 


among the tombs’ is devoted to describing the death 
and funeral of Sir Roger de Coverley. 


Ingoldsby Legends ; but I have failed to discover 
it in that amusing collection. 

As to the arms ; the “ charge ” displayed on the 
| oval-shaped convex shield is a device not {in- 
| frequently to be met with. It appears in the 
|coat of the family of Ventris of Cambridgeshire. 
It is to be found in the municipal ‘‘ bearings” of 
the City of Glasgow. It pertains to the ‘* house” 
| of the lady’s second husband, ‘‘ Thomas Elton of 
| Stratford, Bow, Gent.” With one more observa- 


| tion, which I trust may prove interesting, upon 


| this “ charge” I will endeavour to bring this inor- 
dinately long paper to a conclusion. 

Almost exactly a measured mile to the north-west 
| of the site of the dame’s monument, at the junction 
| of the Bethnal Green with the Cambridge Heath 
| Road, at the south-eastern corner of the former, 
| nearly opposite St. John’s Church, is a popular 
| tavern, a well-known starting-place and terminus 
for omnibuses, called by the sign of “‘ The Salmon 
and Ball.” This establishment is now a flaring gin 
palace, and for many years has borne no pictorial 
indication of its title ; but when I was a boy it 
displayed diagonally on a bend, to use heraldic 
terminology, a golden fish apparently nibbling at a 
golden sphere. ‘‘ The point o’ this observation,” as 
the astute Jack Bunsby remarks, “ lies in the appli- 
cation on it.” It must be remembered that formerly 
the site of this tavern was comprised in the exten- 
sive territory of the parish of St. Dunstan, Stepney. 
It (the public-bouse) stood on the old Roman road, 
or just off it—the ancient highway to Stratford-le- 
Bow ; the modern thoroughfare runs some half a 
| mile south of it. “ The Salmon and Ball ” was a sort 
of half-way house between the north-eastern gate 
of the great city and Mr. Elton’s residence, which, 
it must also be noted, was in the parish of St. 

Dunstan, Stebon-hethe, just within its eastern 
| boundary. I think it very likely that the tavern 
| sign was originally the fish and annulet of that 
| gentleman’s arms—a device carved in low relief in 
stone and probably long exposed to atmospheric 
action, which in course of time would wear away its 
accurate heraldic definition, the ring assuming a 
| spherical appearance, accounting for the uneducated 
coming to regard it as a salmon with a ball in 
immediate contact with the mouth of the fish. I 
| think this a more plausible derivation than the 
| theory that ascribes it to “the well-known ball of 

the silk mercers in former times added to the sign of 
| the salmon.”* It may be—but this perhaps is “‘ to 
consider too curiously,” as Hamlet has it—that the 
inn was a part of the property of the Elton family, 
and that the sign of “ The Salmon and Ball” was 
| the vulgar appellation for “‘ The Elton Arms.” Be 
this as it may, I submit that I have adduced some 
plausible inferences for connecting the existing gin’ 











* Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ His tory of Tavern Signs, 


| Pp. 231, 483. . 
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lace with the legend of “The Fish and the 
Ring.” Nemo, 
Temple. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘Avi’s Wett THat Enns WELL,’ [V. ii. 38:— 

Diana. I see that men make rope’s in such a scarre 
That we ‘ll forsake ourselves, Give me that ring. 

So the Cambridge editors, following accurately the 
two earliest folios. I am satisfied to correct thus: 
I see that men make hopes for such a lure 

That we ‘ll forsake ourselves.—Give me that ring. 

That is :— 

IT see men flatter themselves that we are to be en- 
ticed from our duty by promises as fictitious as the fal- 
coner’s lure of a stuffed bird :—I must have a material 
pledge ; give me that ring.” 

This is quite in the spirit of a like negotiation in 
* Troilus and Cressida,’ V. ii. 58 :— 

Diomed. But will you then? 

Cressida, In faith I will, la; never trust me else. 

Diomed. Give me some token for the surety of it. 

‘Kise Lear,’ I. iv. 130.— 

Fool. Mark it, nuncle : 
Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Lend less than thou owest, 
Ride more than thou goest, 
Learn more than thou trowest, 
Set less than thou throwest ; 
Leave thy drink and thy whore, 
And keep in-a-door, 
And thou shalt have more 
Than two tens to a score. 
This string of maxims is evidently intended to be 
a prudential code throughout, which, as uniformly 
edited, it is not. To make it so requires the cor- 
rection of interchanging the words less and more in 
the second couplet, as having been accidentally 
transposed at press. Then we read consistently :— 
Lend more than thou owest, 
Ride less than thou goest. 
“ Rather a lender than a borrower be,” says the 
worldly-wise Polonius. ‘‘ Keep thy pen from the 
lender's books ” comes in among other warnings of 
Edgar against debauchery and waste (III. iv. 100), 
and to have “horse to ride” is associated with 
“weapon to wear” and superfluity of apparel as 
an incident of luxury. 

It will be observed that this correction establishes 
a regular alternation of more and less in successive 
lines which is characteristic. 

Il. vii. 77.— 

Regan, How now, you dog! 

lst Servant. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 
I'd shake it in this quarrel, What do you mean? 

Cornwall. My villain ! 

1st Servant. Nay then come on and take the chance of 

anger. [ They fight, 
There need be no hesitation in correcting here the 
distribution of the text :— 





1’d shake it in this quarrel. 
Cornwall, What do you mean? my villain ! 
The question ‘‘ What do you mean?” might be 
assigned to Regan more appropriately than to the 
servant ; but I doubt not it belongs to Cornwall, 
and should be restored to him. 
W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


Sonnet LXXVIL, 1 10.— 

Commit to these waste blacks, and thou shalt finde. 
Here, where our author is speaking of tables, 4. ¢., 
ef a table-book given by him to W. H., modern 
editors, acting on Theobald’s suggestion, read 
blanks, one spelling in Shakespeare’s day having 
been blancks. Never, however, accepting an 
emendation unless it be necessary or carry con- 
viction with it, I set about inquiring whether these 
“tables” might not have sometimes been made of 
slate, or of some black composition. That they 
were at times of ivory we know, and possibly they 
may have been of paper. My friend W. G. Bos- 
well-Stone directed my attention to Douce’s ‘Illus- 
trations of Shakespeare,’ 1839, p. 454, a book I 
had most forgetfully overlooked :— 

“ They were sometimes made of slate in the form of a 

small portable book with leaves and clasps. Such a one 
is fortunately engraved in Gesner’s treatise ‘De Rerum 
Fossilium Figuris,’ &c., Tigur., 1565, 12mo., which is not 
to be found in the folio collection of his works...... The 
learned author thus describes it: ‘ Pugillaris é laminis 
saxi nigri fissilis, cum stylo ex eodem,’” 
The engraving, copied in Douce, dispels any doubt 
that might be entertained. Hence I trust that 
Shakespeare’s blacks will in future be restored. In 
case I be told that slate is not black, I would add 
these two remarks :—first, that Gesner speaks of 
“ laminis saxi nigri fissilis”; secondly, that names 
of colours were then loosely used, and, indeed, are 
now, or were when I was a schoolboy, for “ a black 
slate pencil” was a common expression amongst 
us. Br. Nicnoxson. 


‘Tron or Atuens,’ I. i. 289 (7" S. x. 303, 
403).—I may be pardoned for adducing a passage 
in Aristotle’s ‘ Politics,’ i. 10, as illustrating the 
use of the word breed as applied to “usury.” He 
is speaking of usury as not being according to 
nature, and he adds, 6 5€ réxos yiyverat vopiorpa 
vopicparos, t.¢, money bred out of money. 

E, Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


*Measvre ror Measvrsg,’ I. ii.: THanKsGrvinc 
BEFORE Meat (7* §, x. 401).—Mr. Cecit Deeps 
(I wonder whether he is a son or grandson of one 
of my pupils as a prefect at Winchester) says that 
in the grace after meat sung at the election dinner 
occurred the petitions ‘‘ Face reginam salvam, 
Domine ; pacem in diebus nostris.” ‘“ Fac regem 
salvum Domine” it was in my day. It was sung 
by the whole force of the chapel choir ; and the 
melody is a most delicious one, especially in the 
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words which follow those cited, ‘*...... Et exaudi 
nos in die quocunque invocamus te!" Some por- 
tions of the grace sufficiently show that it could 
not have been used elsewhere, save perhaps at 
New College. Every note of the music lives in 
my ear, at the end of more than sixty years, as 
clearly as when I heard it last. 
T. Apotravs TROLLOPE. 
Budleigh Salterton. 


*Macsetu’: “Werrp Sisters” (7 S,. x. 
403). — Whatever may have been Holinshed’s 
opinion, I think that Shakspeare meant his three 
witches to be of the common sort. The question 
of one of them should be remembered :— 

Say! would’st thou rather hear it from our mouths 

Or from our masters’! 

This argues that they were the servants of the 
devils, as witches of the common sort are sup- 
posed to be. Their knowledge of futurity was 
derived from the spirits to whom they had sold 
themselves. Spirits of all kinds are generally re- 
presented as capable of prognostication. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Tae Grave or Lavrence Srerne.—Though 

there are many notices of the life and writings of 
the English Rabelais, as he has been called, in- 
terspersed through the several series of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
and mention is made of the fate of his body after 
death, yet very little, if anything, is said of the 
place of his burial, St. George’s burial-ground in 
the Bayswater Road. Sterne died in 1768. Percy 
Fitzgerald, in his ‘Life of Sterne,’ published in 
1864, more than a hundred years after the death 
of Sterne, and a quarter of a century ago, gives 
the following mournful description of the grave of 
Parson Yorick. 
_ “We can readily find our way to it now, for it 
is notorious among the neglected graveyards of 
London, and is useful as a sort of huge pit for the 
rubbish of the ruinous houses that hem it in 
closely all round. Weeds, rioting in their impurity, 
yawning graves, headstones staggering over, dirt, 
neglect, and a squalid looking dead-house, all soiled 
and grimed, with a belfry and a bell. This is now 
the condition of the graveyard where Laurence 
Sterne is supposed to lie.” —Vol. ii. p. 404. 

Alas poor Yorick! Mr. Fitzgerald gives a copy 
of the inscription on a headstone erected long after 
his death by two Freemasons, though Sterne was 
not a brother of the order. Has this memorial 
also departed? His friend Garrick wrote an 
epitaph upon him which was not inscribed :— 

Shall Pride a heap of sculptured marble raise, 

Some worthless, unmourned, titled fool to praise ; 

And shall we not by one r gravestone learn 

Where Genius, Wit, and Humour sleep with Sterne? 


A fine portrait of Sterne, painted by Sir 


| * New Eng. Dict.’ is 1240, 
| which occurs four centuries later in the case of 


Joshua Reynolds, representing him with his fore- 


finger thrust under his wig, has been often en- 
graved. Prefixed to a volume of his ‘ Sermons,’ 
published in 1788, in my library, is another por- 
trait of him ‘‘ Engraved by Heath from a Picture 
painted by Hopkins.” Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters’ makes no mention of Hopkins. 

Does the graveyard yet exist; or has it been 


| improved off the face of the earth, like many more 


in London have been, in order to be rendered 
available for the abodes of the living ? 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cuetite.—The latest example given in the 
Is it the same word 


Adney v. Vernon and Others (36 Car. IT., C.B. Rot. 
825)? The words are “‘unam pensilem eream 
Anglice a Brass Chell.” Sarum. 


Tse Penny Post,—An earlier reference to the 
penny post than that at ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°°S. ii. 68, 
occurs in Heraclitus Ridens, of December 27, 
1681. W. Roserts, 

63, Chancery Lane, 


Otp Jokes 1n New Dress. (See 7 §, viii. 
&c.)—In Albany Fonblanque’s ‘ Life,’ by his son, 
I find that Lord Manners is substituted for Lord 
Redesdale, to whom W. C. Plunket said, ‘‘ In 
England the wind raises the kite, but in Ireland 
the kite raises the wind.” “ Kite” is slang for 
an accommodation bill. W. J. F. 

Dublin. 


Sir Wituam Dawes (1671-1724), Ancn- 
BISHOP OF York.—As an interesting addition to 
the account of him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. xiv. p. 215, it may be well to record the exist- 
ence of a certificate by Thomas Richardson, curate 
of Bocking, co. Essex, that Sir William Dawes was 
baptized Oct. 10, 1671 (Rawlinson MS., C 983, 
fol. 130, Bodl. Lib.). DanieL Hipwet.. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


“ Poputar THEoLocy.”—Some quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the pbrase “ popular theology” became 
very common on the lips of young university men. 
It was used for the purpose of designating certain 
historical religious convictions which the speakers 
had repudiated. I was surprised some little time 
ago to come upon the following passage in ‘The 
Family Memoirs of the Rev. William Stukeley’ 
(Surtees Soc.), vol. i. p. 86. The date of the letter 
in which it occurs is 1754: “The philosophers of 
Greece were much too wise to enter intirely into 
the popular theology.” Anon, 


Cacitco.—The ‘ New Eng. Dict.’ does not give 
this form. It occurs in a work on ‘Carolina,’ by 
T. A., 1682, “ reguli or cacicoes.” The same work 
mentions the “manacy or sea-cow” and the 
“ wild walnut or Hiquery tree.” Sarum. 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Coypuct.—This word in the now leading sense 
of “behaviour of such a kind,” “maniére de se 
comporter,” appears to be modern. It is unknown 
to Johnson, Todd, and Richardson. I bave, how- 
ever, a quotation from Lady M. W. Moutagu about 
1716. 1 should like to find it earlier. Condutte 
in French was used in this sense by Corneille ante 
1650, but is not in Cotgrave,1611. The ordinary 
seventeenth to eighteenth century sense of con- 
duct was managing power, generalship, skill, tact. 
The antithesis of courage and conduct occurs hun- 
dreds of times in biographies and characters. An 
instance of “virtue and conduct” from Swift is 
mistakenly explained by Johnson. The verb to 
conduct oneself is also absent from Johnson, Todd, 
and Richardson, and we have no quotation before 
1815; but it must surely be earlier! Se conduire 
was used by Corneille in ‘Cinna,’ 1639; and the 
intrans. to conduct, meaning “to behave,” occurs 
in 1677, and has always been in use in New Eng- | 
land. Its genesis is difficult to account for, unless | 
as a shortening of “conduct oneself” (like behave 
for “behave oneself”); but where are the seven- | 
teenth century instances of “conduct oneself” to 
be found which have been totally missed by John- 
son, Todd, Richardson, and our readers? It was 
apparently not used by Milton, Pope, or Cowper, 
and I think it can hardly have been missed by our 
systematic readers of Addison’s Spectator. But 
perhaps some correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ can help | 
us. Surely some eighteenth-century heroines must | 
have conducted themselves with propriety! and 
did not their rival beaux conduct themselves with | 
proper spirit ? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Ricnarp Turver.—The Gentleman’s Magazine | 
records the death, on February 6, 1733, of me} 
above, and adds: “ Formerly a Turkey merchant, 


torian, was living at Arundel House, Fulham, in 
1819. Can any one give me the exact period of 
his residence here? Please reply direct. 
Cuas. Jas. Firer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


WakerieLtp Grammar ScHoor. —I am attempt- 
ing to write a history of this school in commemora- 
tion of its three hundredth anniversary, which will 
fall on November 19, 1891 ; but I find myself very 
much at a loss for information about most of its 
masters. The following is a list of them up to 
1800 :— 

1, Rev. Edward Mawde, November, 1591-1598. 

2. Rev. John Beaumont (Emm,, Camb.), October, 1600- 
April, 1607. 

3. Rev. Jeremy Gibson, June, 1607-July, 1607. 

4. Rev. Robert Saunders (King’s, Camb.), July, 1607- 
October, 1607. 

5. Rev. Philip Isack (Emm., Camb.), January, 1607/8- 
May, 1623. 

6. Rev. Robert Doughty, May, 1623-February, 1662/3. 

7. Rev. Simuel Garvy (Emm, Camb.), July, 1663- 
October, 1665. 

8. Rev. Jeremiah Boulton (Magd,, Camb.), December, 
1665-April, 1672. 

9. Rev. John Baskervile (Emm., Camb.), May, 1672- 
May, 1681. 

10, Rev, Edward Clarke, August, 1681-June, 1693. 

11. Rev. Edmund Farrer (St. John’s, Camb.,), July, 
1693-A pril, 1703. 

12. Rev. Thomas Clarke (Jesus, Camb.), April, 1703- 

720, 

13. Rev. Benjamin Wilson (Trin., Camb.), 1720-1751. 

14. Rev, John Clarke (Trin, Camb.), April, 1751- 


15. Rev. Christopher Atkinson, June 1758-January, 


16. Rev, Thomas Rogers (Magd., Camb.), February, 
1795-1814. 
No. 6 is mentioned in the preface to Hoole’s ‘ An 
Easie Entrance to the Latin Tongue’; Nos. 8 to 13 
are named in biographies of their distinguished 
pupils—Dr. Bentley, Dr. Radcliffe, Archbishop 


| Potter, Joseph Bingham, and others ; the life of 


No. 14 has been written by Dr. Zouch under the 
title ‘The Good Schoolmaster Exemplified,’ &c. ; 
and there are references to many of them in local 
registers. But some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 


reckon’d worth upwards of 100,000/. (and therefore | able and willing to supply further particulars. I 
nicknamed Plumb Turner), the bulk of which he | shall be very deeply grateful for any information 
settled on Sir Edward Turner, of Bicester, in Ox-| sent direct to me or contributed in these valuable 





fordshire, Bart.” What relation was this Richard 
to Sir Edward ? F. A. Buaypes. 
Bedford. 


Broorapaicat.—Can any of your readers kindly | 
give me (or refer me to) any information touching 
the following? Herzman, a Rassian agitator, 
living at Park House, Fulham, about 1850; John | 
Tarnworth, Privy Councillor temp. Elizabeth, died 
1599 ; the Claybroke family, living at Fulham in | 
the time of Elizabeth; the Sherbourn family, 
living at Falham in the fifteenth century ; and Sir 
William Withers, living 1708. Hallam, the his- 








columns. Martruew H. Peacocs. 
Wakefield Grammar School. 


‘Asovu Ben Apuem.’—This poem of Leigh 
Hunt's is said to be founded on an incident re- 
corded in D’Herbelot’s ‘ Bibliothéque Orientale. 
As I have no means of referring to this work 
would some contributor kindly obtain the passage 
and have it printed in “ Replies”? Myoea. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


MonicipaL Recorps.—On behalf of the Hull 
Literary Club, I am most anxious to compile a list 
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of towns where the municipal records have been 
printed, and for any help in this matter I shall 


feel grateful. WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
1 Dock Street, Hull. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE Nortn Parts.—Where 
can a list of these be found? When was the office 
instituted? Was it by Henry VIII.? When was 
it abolished ? M. H. P. 


DecaPitateD Trees: Scotch Firs PLantep 
in EncLayp sy Jacoprtes.—It is said that trees 
were beheaded in many places in England, in 


memory of Charles I. and of the Duke of Mon- | 
mouth. At Moor Park, near Rickmansworth, | 
trees still standing are said to have been so treated | 


in memory of the Duke of Monmouth. Are other 
instances known? At Miss Whitmore Jones's 
beautiful old house, Chastleton, near Moreton in 


Marsh, are Scotch firs known to have been planted | 
by Henry Jones the Jacobite, in honour of the | 


Young Pretender, 


Are other examples of this 
practice known ? 


ALBERT HarTSHORNE. 


Sorerstition apour Amser.—What is the 
origin of the superstition that amber is a concre- 
tion of birds’ tears? Moore (‘Lalla Rookh’) 
says :— 

Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird hath wept. 
Sypyey Scrore. 
Tompkinsville, New York. 


Snenitey.—There are two (if not more) places 


Hertfordshire. I wish to ascertain with certainty 
in which of these two Shenleys stood the famous 
image of St. Katherine which John, Earl of Salis- | 
bury (1396-1400), suffered to remain in his bake- | 
house, as recorded by Walsingham, when he | 
destroyed the rest. In the ‘ Archzologia,’ vol. xx., | 
this is said to be Shenley in Buckinghamshire; and | 
the Countess Maud, widow of this earl, bequeathed | 
40s. “to the fabric of the parish church of St. | 
Botolph of Shanle,” which must be in Bucking- 
hamshire, since the parish church there is dedicated 
to St. Botolph, and that of Shenley in Hertfordshire | 
to St. Mary. But the will of Maud’s first husband, | 
John Aubrey, is distinctly dated at Shenley in 
Hertfordshire, Walsingham speaks of the images 
in question as having been set up by John Aubrey | 
and Sir Alan Buxhull, or some predecessor of 
Maud. The estate therefore must have come to the 
earl through her; yet there is no mention of either | 
Shenley in her father’s will or inquisition as| 
having been his property. An attempt to trace | 
the descent by inquisitions produces no further 
information, save to show that the Hertfordshire | 
Shenley was held by Earl Jobn and afterwards by 
his (and Maud’s) son Earl Thomas. Neither estate 
seems ever to have been the property of Maud’s 


father, Sir Adam Francis, or of her earlier husbands, 
Jobn Aubrey and Sir Alan Buxhull. 

I have vainly consulted numerous authorities 
on this crux. Can any one kindly help me to 
discover how either of these Shenleys came into 
possession of the Countess Maud, and from which 

| of the two churches the image of St. Katherine 
was removed by the earl ? HERMENTRUDE. 


**Misericorp” in St. Mary’s, Lancaster.— 
| In my collection of the subjects of these curious 
| carvings I have a list of those at Lancaster, said to 
| have come from Cockersand Abbey, and should be 
obliged for an explanation of one. It is number 
three on the north side, commencing west—seven 
figures, male and female. Two on the sinister are 
kneeling at an altar(?). They are a man and 
woman ; the man has on a hooded cape, the woman 
in front of him wears a wimple. The man has 
tight-fitting sleeves and a close-fitting robe. A 
large square pocket shows at each side of it. Next 
comes the altar. Then comes a group of three 
figures, two seated and one behind them; the last- 
mentioned is a man, he has his left hand on the 
head of the sinister figure, a gypeere at his girdle. 
Next comes a female figure standing by herself ; 
on her head a wimple, and her dress buttoned 
up the front with large buttons; her hands are 
crossed in front of her, the arms hanging down. 
| The last two figures are a man and woman, the 
| latter wears wimple and gorget; the man with 
| his right hand clasps her left, as represented in 
I think the marriage 


| brasses to man and wife. 


of this name, one in Buckinghamshire, the other in | rite is the idea, but should be glad of suggestions. 


Inner Temple. 


Intustrations BY C. H. Bennert.—Can you 
tell me the names of any works illustrated by the 
late C. H. Bennett? I should like to procure all 
his shadow pictures. In ‘ Fun for All,’ July, 1880 
(Ward, Lock & Co.), there were several. I should 
like to know if more are to be had; also if any 
other pictures, such as the ‘Origin of Species,’ 
dedicated by natural selection to Charles Darwin 
(Illustrated Times, I think I saw them), can be 
bought. R. W. I. Leicester. 

Gawler, South Australia, 


Lorp Brrox.—Who was the editor of the 
edition of ‘ Byron’s Life and Works,’ in seventeen 
volumes, published by Murray in 1834 and 1835 ? 
The letter ‘‘ E.” is appended to each of the editor’s 


notes. His advertisement, prefixed to the last 
volume, is dated May 15, 1833. R. R. Drgs, 
Wallsend. 


Doncan Famity.—Can any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me particulars regarding the 
ancestry of an Oliver Duncan, who came from 
Dundee, and settled in Straban, Ireland, about the 
year 1780? G. Douncay. 
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Descenpaxts oF Rev. J. L. Leecu.—Can any 
of your readers tell me whether any of the descen- 
dants of the Rev. John Langton Leech and his 
wife Ann Leech are still living? He was Rector 
of Askham, where he was buried in 1832. 

Mrs, ALFRED FLETCHER. 





Allerton, Liverpool. 


Ricnarp Savace.—I should feel much obliged 
if you or any of your readers can inform me 
of any books in which there is reliable informa- | 
tion about Richard Savage, besides his ‘ Life’ by | 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Elwin’s ‘ Pope.’ | 
H.8.C.M.G. | 


SomersetsHire Caurcnes.—T. Warton states 
of the churches in Somersetshire :— 

“They are both very lofty and light. Most of the 
churches in Somersetshire, which are remarkably elegant, 
are in the style of the Florid Gothic, The reason is this: 
Somersetshire, in the civil wars between York and Lan- 
caster, was strongly and entirely attached to the Lan- 
castrian party. In reward for this service, Henry VII., 
when he came to the crown, rebuilt their churches.” — 
* Observations on the “‘ Fairy Queen ’’ of Spenser,’ Lond,, 
1762, vol. ii, p. 193, 

Is there any earlier authority for, or other 
corroboration of, this statement ? 
Ep. MarsHa.u. 


“To PAY THE DEBT OF NATURE.” —In what Eng- 
lish writer does this well-known phrase first appear ? 
I have found it in Quarles’s ‘Emblems,’ book ii. 
13 :-— 

The slender debt to nature 's quickly paid, 

Discharg’d, perchance, with greater ease than made. 

It would seem as if in the sixteenth century the 
phrase had not become crystallized. Lodge, in his 
*Euphues Golden Legacie,’ 1592, has (p. 29, 
Hazlitt’s edition) :— 

* At last Rosader......rcowsed himself and threw the 
Norman against the ground, falling uppon his chest with 
so willing a weight, that the Norman yelded nature her 
due, and Rosader the victorie.”’ 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


*Dream or Geronrivs.’—Cardinal Newman 
dedicates this work to J. J. Gordon, “Cujus 
anima in refrigerium.” What does this signify ? 

W. T. R. 

(Refrigerium, see Psalm Ixv. v. 12, “ eduxisti in refri- 
gerium,” and elsewhere in the Vulgate—solatium, quies, 
See Ducange. } 

Lerrer or Spencer Percevar.—I have in my 


— a letter of Spencer Perceval, dated 
anuary 14, 1805, to Lord Redesdale, then 





Mrs. Nissett.—The original representative of 
the character of Julia in ‘The Hunchback’ was 
Miss Fanny Kemble, and that of Mariana in ‘The 
Wife,’ another play of Sheridan Knowles, was Miss 
Ellen Tree, who spoke the Epilogue, which was 
written by Charles Lamb. But both parts were 
taken by Mre. Nisbett a short time after their first 
representation. I should be very glad to learn 
the dates between which Mrs. Nisbett acted the 
parts respectively of Julia and Mariana. 

Some doubts have been expressed with regard 
to Lamb’s authorship of the little jeu d’esprit 
‘Satan in Search of a Wife.’ In a list of works 
published by Moxon which is prefixed to my copy 
of the first edition of ‘The Hunchback’ this little 
work is expressly stated to be by “the Author of 
‘ Elia.’” W. F. Pripeavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Grayson.—Is there any village of this name in 
Yorkshire, or anywhere in England, besides the 
village of Greysouthen in Cumberland, which 3 
understand is sometimes called Grayson? 


Sispern Famity Portraits.— The ancient 
family of Sibbern, now settled at Vcerno Kloster, 
near Moss, in Norway, with a view to completing 


| genealogical researches into the history of their 


| family, are desirous to ascertain what portraits 
exist of two members of the family who settled in 
England. The first is Caius Cibber, a sculptor, 
who died in London in 1700, whose portrait is be- 
lieved to have been painted by A. Baunerman. 
The other is his son, the author and actor, Colley 
Cibber, who died in 1757, and of whom many 
| pictures are extant. The family is now represented 
by Major Sibbern, and by his uncle, Excellency 
Sibbern, who was ambassador at Washington and 
in several European capitals. Francis Bonp. 
The College, Hull. 


Curropopist.—I should be greatly obliged if 
you could inform me if there is any modern work 
in English or French treating upon the science of 
the chiropodist and the anatomy and diseases of 


the foot. Nog. 


‘Tae Vicar or WakeFiELD.’—The perusal, in 
the English Illustrated Magazine for October last, 
of Mr. Austin Dobson’s interesting article on 
illustrated editions of Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield ’ again brought into my mind what has 
often struck me, viz., the unfortunate title which 
has been given to that work. Is it actually known, 





Chancellor of Ireland, in which he says,— 


“ You will find him a man of sterling worth as a man of 


business as well as a gentleman. I don't think the 
House of Commons holds a man who would under the 
circumstances suit the situation so well.” 

Could any reader throw light on this letter? I 
am anxious, if possible, 


to ascertain who the 


| and capable of proof, that the author himself gave 
| the name by which it has always been known? Mr. 
Dobson, in the first of his illustrative notes, to be 
found at the end of his own edition, very truly 
says : “ Wakefield, in Yorkshire, plays but a small 
part in the story to which it lends its name,” but 
gives no further information on the subject, As 





person in question might be. Sypney Scrore. 
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every reader of the story knows, the Vicar of 
Wakefield was no longer the Vicar of Wakefield | print. 
when the real interest of the narrative begins with 
the migration of the family to a distant cure, and 
it seems unaccountable to me that Goldsmith him- 
self should have given such a slip-shod name to the 








combination has been discussed and explained in 


I should think that the discussion-and 
explanation, if it exists, must be brief indeed ; for 
it is all comprised in the single word Negatur. 
There is no such combination. One swallow does 
not make a summer: one Shakespeare, though he 
book. Was it not rather given by Newbery or | be the greatest of poets, and though he have all 
Collins ? Miltons and all Wordsworths and Byrons and 

There is an interesting anecdote of Goldsmith, | Shelleys thrown in with him, does not make the 
perhaps not generally known, to be found in| English race ideal or romantic, Is the British 
‘Memorials of Mrs. Gilbert’ (2 vols. 8vo., 1874), | lawyer a romantic creature? Is the British stock- 
which shows at least that Goldsmith was alive to| broker an idealist? How much less, then, the 
the necessity of giving to a book an appropriate | British small tradesman, the British artisan or 
title. It is as follows :— labourer? And their wives and daughters are no 

“Isaac Taylor, the father of Mrs. Gilbert, had become | better ; and the aristocracy, with their wives and 
known as an art engraver, and was often visited, among daughters, are no better. 


others, by Goldsmith, and upon one occasion the latter ' : : ; 
was consulted upon the title of a book, with an apology Not long ago I was in Staffordshire, along with 


for troubling him upon so trifling a matter; when he an intelligent young tradesman, whom I had 






replied : ‘ The title, sir; why, the title is everything.’ ” 
Jd7. L. 
AvrHors or Quotations WanTED.— 


Blossom of hawthorn whitens in May, 
Never an end to true lovers’ sway. 
Is this by Browning ? Lora. 





Replies, 


THE ENGLISH RACE AND POETRY, 
(7" §. x. 403.) 

With his usual felicity, and with something 
more than his usual accuracy, Mr. Froude 
lately said* that “the various occupations of the 
people”—that is, of the English people—“ have 
become a discipline of dishonesty.” And the 
training of English children, especially of working 
folks’ children, has become a discipline of irreve- 
rence and self-conceit. The English, Mr. Froude 
adds, are now “peculiarly sensitive about the 
eee paid to their country abroad, because they 
feel that it is declining.” Which things being duly 
considered, it is pleasant to hear of some one who 
can still hold on to the comfortable old doctrine 
that England and her sons and daughters are a 
superior race, visibly better than the rest of man- 


kind, and most evidently better in commerce and | 


mechanical science. Has Mr. Bovucsier ever 
been at Essen? Has he ever been at Creil, or at 
Seraing, or at Spezia? Does he know that even 
in such small matters as the making of lamp-globes 
and of lucifer matches English trade is driven hard 
by a little country like Sweden? But Mr. 
Bovucuigr, the kindly optimist that he is, holds, 
moreover, that in the English race “an extra- 
ordinary capacity for commerce and mechanical 
science .3 combined in the highest degree with 
idealism and romanticism.” And he wishes to 
know whether this remarkable and encouraging 


* ‘Lord Beaconsfield,’ by J. A. Froude, p. 152. 





engaged to drive me in his own dog-cart. We 
passed through Lord Bradford’s country: I ex- 
plained to my friend the rise of the Bridgman 
family, and told him of the romantic way in which 
the present Earl of Bradford was enabled to see 
with his own eyes the corpse of his ancestor Sir 
Orlando. As I was doing this, we met a cart 
laden with potatoes. “Uncommon fine taters, 
them, sir!” said the intelligent tradesman, gazing 
at them with eager interest. ‘‘ Very,” said I; and 
talked of taters for the rest of the journey. 

Since then, and only the other day, I was in 
Kent, standing by the grave of a distinguished poet, 
and talking about him with the brisk and inquir- 
ing sexton of the parish. The sexton could not 
make out who that poet was, nor why such a fuss 
had been made over him at his funeral. ‘“ It made 
me quite ill,” he said, “ to see all them gentlemen 
come to the funeral, and us never expecting only 
a hearse and a mourning coach or two! You 
see, sir,” he added, solemnly, “the worst of these 
here great men is, as you never know nothink 
about ’em till after they’re dead.” Thereupon I 
expounded to him the history of that poet; and 
he, having professional reasons for so doing, 
listened attentively, and did not talk about 
potatoes. “If the gentleman had lived,” said I, 
“he might have succeeded Lord Tennyson ; and 
he has a sister, who in my opinion is well worthy 
to represent her brother, and to be our next 
Laureate. You have heard of Lord Tennyson ?” 
“Well, sir,” said the intelligent sexton, after 
an awkward pause, “I’m not so sure as I have.” 
Here, then, are two illustrations, taken at random, 
of the idealism and romanticism of the English 
race. And they are quite fair illustrations ; for if 
a race be idealist or romantic it is so in all the 
classes that compose it; it is not made so by the 


casual existence within it of a few isolated 
er ee like Shakespeare, and Byron, and 


ordsworth. 





Throughout England, in the labourer's cottage, 
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in the artisan’s dwelling, in the tradesman’s back 
parlour, and in gentler abodes than these, not only 
are the very words “ideal” and “romantic” unknown, 
but all that is represented by them is also unknown 
and uncared for. Like Audrey, the English race 
thanks the gods that itis not poetical. It also 
thanks them that it is “ practical ” ; which does not 
now mean that its workmanship is skilful and 
sound and its dealings honourable, but only that 
it knows how to buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest. 

Mr. Bovcuter mentions the Greeks. Besides 
their incomparable sense of beauty, and their un- 
approachable power of expressing that sense, the 
Greeks had every intellectual endowment that 
England ever had—except one ; that one which 
enabled the Romans to overthrow them. They 
could not hold together ; they had no force nor 
aptness for central government. The “‘ practical” 

oglish race had that faculty until lately. It 
seems to be passing away from them ; and when it 
is gone there will be an end of Mr. Bovcnier’s 
dream. A. J. M. 


Mr. Bovcnter’s very interesting and highly 
suggestive note has set me thinking,—at least I 
think I am thinking, but perhaps only dreaming ! 

First for one ortwo mild demurrers, The English 
race, says Mr. Boucuisr, facile princeps in all 
practical matters, is also the first in poetry “ since 
‘the Greeks in their glory,’ if we need make 
even that exception.” Surely we need not ! Shake- 
speare—/Eschylus! It seems to me “ Lombard 
Street to a China orange ”—to use a once current 
phrase, now pretty well obsolete. For the question 
is not of a lark-like soaring to a height beyond the 
ordinary power of vision from one point to another, 
however exalted, but of the eagle strength of 
pinion floating perennially at an altitude which 
commands and truly sees “Mare velivolum, 
terrasque jacentes, litoraque et latos populos,” and 
not only sees but illumines them. Of Milton, as 
compared with Homer and A®schylus, perhaps not 
quite so much is to be said,—though enough for 
the purpose of my demurrer. 

My second demurrer is of the same character as 
my first. Me. Bovcuter writes modestly, ‘‘In 
music, painting, and sculpture we have been sur- 
passed by other nations.” I am admonished by 
Mr. Bovcuter’s modesty not to indulge the 
temptation of a bold negatur. But with regard 
to the first-mentioned art I must express a very 
strong doubt. What were other nations—any of 
them—doing when English composers of the days 
of Elizabeth and James and Charles I. were writ- 
ing (and England was singing) the glees and mad- 
rigals which are still—let our modern ssthetes, 
who sneer at Mozart for being “‘ tuny,” say what 
they will—among the most delicious combinations 
of sounds ever put together? I think it may con- 





fidently be asserted—though I have no statistics 
to give you—that a much greater number of 
below-the-salt middle-class English people, male 
and female, can sing a page of music at sight than 
is the case in any other country, save perhaps 
Germany and German Switzerland. And I can 
testify that in the “‘land of song” it is far more 
common to hear a popular snatch of song howled 
audaciously out of tune than it is in ‘‘ unmusical ” 
England. But this, of course, refers to partially 
latent capabilities, And ‘‘ painting”? Humph ! 
Hogarth facile, and Turner not far from princeps 
in suit generis. And surely, as regards delineators 
of ocean in all its moods, “the sea, the sea is 
Eogland’s, and ever shall remain!” And let the 
exclusive too-too ssthetes tolerate the remark that 
music and painting do not exist for them, or even 
for the real masters in their respective arts, but for 
their power of addressing, influencing, and delight- 
ing the masses of mankind. And what about archi- 
tecture? And so much for my second demurrer. 

Mr. Boucuier appositely quotes Leigh Hunt as 
saying of Spenser that he “ is the farthest removed 
from the ordinary cares and haunts of the world of 
all the poets that ever wrote, except perhaps Ovid.” 
I demur to the exception. If such remoteness be 
a praise, I hold that Spenser merits it in a 
far higher degree than the Latin poet. For it is 
not the unreality of the persons and subjects of 
which the poet treats, but the spiritualistic concep- 
tions which underlie the treatment of them, to 
which ‘‘ des nominis hujus honorem.” Many of the 
wildest of the Arabian Night stories are by no 
means far removed from the cares and haunts of 
the readers for whom they were originally intended. 
And here ends my third and last demurrer. 

Mr. Bovcuter continues, “ Mr. Saintsbury, in 
a very interesting passage in his ‘Short History of 
French Literature’ ed. 1884, in speaking of 
classicism and romanticism, says that ‘in English 
all, without exception, of our greatest masterpieces 
have been purely romantic’ (7.¢., in treatment, not 
necessarily in subject), and that ‘the sense of the 
vague is, among authors of the highest rank, rarely 
present to a Greek, always present to an English- 
man, and alternately present and absent, but 
oftener absent, to a Frenchman.’” An admirable 
dictum! But I should say always (though Mr. 
Saintsbury knows far better than I) absent from a 
Frenchman, had not Victor Hugo ever written. 
Vide especially ‘Chants de Crepuscule.’ 

But my principal object for troubling you and 
Mr. Bovucnier with this reply is to suggest to 
him a reference to Taine’s ‘French Revolution,’ 
and especially to an admirable and masterly chapter 
on French classicism of language and expression. 
I cite from memory, not having the book unhappily, 
and am unable to be more precise. But I think 
that a perusal of the whole of that long chapter— 
or perhaps it may be two—will suggest a reply to 
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a great portion of Mr. Boucarer’s query (a very 
interesting one I agree with Mr. Boucnizer in 
thinking it, and, as he says, looking at it largely, 
‘* perhaps to us as Englishmen few questions are 
more interesting”), “‘ How is it that the English race, 
facile princeps in all practical matters,...... are also 
the first in poetry?” Taine, I think, in a great 
measure supplies an answer to the question “how 
it has come to pass.” I conceive that the answer 
to the “‘ why it has so come to pass” must be 
sought in an ethnological consideration of the 
characteristics of the various “brands” which 
have gone to the composition of that “‘ very superior 
and unique blend” (tea-dealer’s circular passim) 
which constitutes our race. 


T. Apotpuus TrRoLLopE. 
Budleigh Salterton, 


Is not the pre-eminence of the English race, 
alike in poetry and in practical matters, sufficiently 
accounted for by the abounding energy which is 
one of our chief national characteristics ? This idea 
is well handled by Matthew Arnold in his famous 
essay on ‘The Literary Influence of Academies.’ 
Genius, he says, is mainly an affair of energy, and 
poetry is mainly an affair of genius; and again, 
the highest reach of science is an inventive power, 
a faculty of divination, akin to the highest power 
exercised in poetry; therefore, a nation whose 
spirit is characterized by energy may well be 
eminent in science. He goes on to contrast the 
creative energy manifested in our poetry with the 
flexibility of intelligence shown in French prose, 
and then occurs the well-known dictum: ‘‘ The 
power of French literature is in its prose-writers, 
the power of English literature is in its poets.” 

C. B. 


How poets should come to excel in a country 
which has designated itself practical, and which pre- 
tends to excel in government, commerce, mechanics, 
and colonization is an excellent subject to discourse 
upon. Mr. Boucuier deserves credit for starting 
the theme, and I hope the contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ 
will discuss it thorougbly. I shall at the present 
stage say very little. Milton evidently thought we 
were rather a hidebound people, and that poetry 
was somewhat apt to freeze at fifty-two degrees 
north latitude. There is always this to be said,— 
that extremes meet. If a huge population be 
miserably mediocre, the exceptions will there prob- 
ably be of extraordinary brilliancy. Epaminondas 
was of Beeotia. Upon the principle that “ who 
aspires must down as low as high he soared,” whilst 
“lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds,” 
the most beaver-like practicality will in revulsion 
stir the heaven-born to wing its highest flight away 
in scorn, and beat, like the early lark, its wing 
against the golden gate of heaven “when Phcebus 
‘gins arise.” The contrariety in things will help to 
bring such opposites about. 





It does not seem to me that Mr. Saintsbury is 
very happy in talking of “ a sense of the vague ” as 
characterizing Englishmen in contrast to the old 
Greek. I do not think he means vague. Is he 
not rather alluding to those immensities of eternity 
and space which are not otherwise vague than as 
being measureless,—indefinite only because not 
limited. 

We are more Eastern than the ancient Greek, 
because we are more Western, and, having reached 
the ocean wall which for many thousand years was 
impervious, as if cyclopean-built, it throws back 
the echoes in us of the eastern wind that swept over 
Greece and did not tarry there. Our Biblical 
literalism in the civil ferment of the seventeenth 
century brooded on the Hebraic cosmogony, and 
kindled again the spirits of men at the furnace of 
Isaiah. The Puritan hypocrisy and narrowness 
could not stifle wholly, but you can see what 
it, combined with loss of sight, could ruin in our 
great Milton by comparing ‘ Paradise Lost’ with 
*Comus.’ That is large, bald, bleak, and dogmatic, 
in place of growing, as the latter might, rich and 
full of colour, mellow, exquisite, and rythmic, like 
& summer prospect of beauty or a fine mood in 
nature itself. Extremes meet, and so doing recon- 
cile contradictories wherever spheroidal or circular 
motion prevails. I have my own opinion about 
our English excellence in government, colonization, 
and commerce, but I will suppress it for the pre- 
sent moment. I may conclude, however, these 
remarks by pointing out another contradiction 
on a large scale, not in our own, but in a foreign 
nation. Germany, that used to be the land of 
thought, has given up castle-building in the air. 
She has now taken to practice, and to government, 
colonization, and commerce, and when she has been 
so engaged a little longer will laugh, as practical 
people do here, at patriotism, principle, and 
imagination. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Matthew Arnold attempted to answer Mr. 
Boucaier’s question in his ‘ Lectures on Celtic 


Literature.’ J. M. Ries. 
9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 





Prigst 1x Deacon’s Orpers (7" S. x. 368, 
478).—Mnr. Tro.voprs is quite correct in his state- 
ment that the country folk in Cumberland used to 
call, and probably still call, a clergyman a priest. 
This term was familiar to me in my Cumberland 
days (1847-1861). I never thought of its being a 
survival from pre-Reformation times, but it no 
doubt is so. The following story—which I heard, 
I think, in 1856—in which the word occurs, may 
amuse Mr. Trottore. A certain clergyman, who 
had been accustomed to deliver written sermons, 
took to extempore preaching. A parishioner, with 
the sometimes rather uncomfortable outspokenness 
of the Cumberland farmer class, one day said to 
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him, “ Ah [I] think, priest, sin’ ye hae ta’en oop | 
wi’ the temporaneous preaching ye give us a deal | 


more caff or [chaff than] wheat.” Whether the 


said priest ceased the “temporaneous” preaching | 


after these unqualified érea rrepdevta I do not 
know, or do not remember. (See Anderson’s 
‘Cumberland Ballads’—‘The Worton Wedding,’ 
‘Sally Gray,’ ‘ Jurry’s Cursnin [Christening], and 
others.) JonaTHAN Bovcuier. 


Saaxine Hanps (7 §. x. 206, 314, 395).— 
This custom is as old as the days of Aineas, or 
at least of Virgil, who writes in the lst ‘ Zneid,’ 
408, 409 :— 

Cur dextra jungere dextram 
Non datur, ac veras audire et reddere voces? 


E. Watrorp, M.A, 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Romrvacrosis or Raminacrosis (7* §, xi. 7). 
—See La Fontaine for the name. D. 


La Fontaine calls the cat Rominagrobis in two 
of his fables :— 
Car Rominagrobis 
Fait en tous lieux un étrange carnage. 
Ce chat, le plus diable des chats, 
8’il manque de souris, voudra manger des rats. 
Fable 25 of book xii. 
See also Fable 5 of the same book. 
E. YarpDiey. 


See La Fontaine’s‘ Fables,’ ‘ Le Chat, la Belette, 
et le petit Lapin’ (Livre vii. 16), and ‘ Le vieux 
Chat et la jeune Souris’ (Livre xii. 5). In a note 
to the former of these, in Mr. Francis Tarver’s 
copiously annotated edition of the ‘Fables de La 
Fontaine,’ Hachette & Cie., 1886, there is the fol- 
lowing explanation :— 

“Raminagrobis : Tabby; a name for a cat found in 
Rabelais. Etym. doubtful. Ina burlesque of the six- 
teenth century the councillors of the Parliament of 
Rouen are called ‘gros raminas grobis.’ Ramina sig- 
nifies cat; rominer, to purr (Berry); grobis, self-im- 
portant,” 

La Fontaine calls Raminagrobis “sa majesté 
fourrée,” and speaks of his old age and experi- 
ence, which seems to agree with Horace Walpole’s 
description as quoted by Sin Herpert Maxwett. 
JonaTHan Bovucaier. 


Rominagrobis is the name of the tom-cat in 
French. It occurs more than once in La Fontaine’s 
* Fables’; for example, in ‘ Le Chat, la Belette, et 
le petit Lapin,’ and in ‘Le vieux Chat et la petite 
Souris.’ It is used also by Voltaire and Rabelais. 
According to Littré, rominer and raminer means 
to purr in some parts of France. 

Artuur RvssELt. 


Pronunciation oF Vixine (7" S. x. 367, 492). 
—Concerning the termination -wyk in numerous 
Flemish and Dutch names, referred to by Canon 
Tartor, I wish to explain that in Beverswyk, &., 





the final syllable cannot have the meaning of a bay 
ora bog, but perhaps that of village, corresponding 
to the Gothic veths, St. Mark vi. 56, viii. 23, 26. 
In many Dutch place-names in wyk, as Steenwyk, 
Winterswyk, Vreeswyk, Wyk-by-Duurstede, the 
last syllable appears to be connected with Gotb. 
vaihsta, St. Matthew v. 6 (corner), whilst Grimm 
supposes the existence of a lost verb vaihsan, 
corresponding to G. weichen, D. wyken (to retreat, 
to resort to); ¢g., D. Stadwyk=a resort from 
town. Cf. also G. weichbild, D. wyk, nearly 
equivalent to a ward in the City of London, 
quarters, B. Koster. 
Schiedam, 


Sarre Horses (7" S, x. 208, 412, 458).— 
Whether “shire horse ” =“ sheer horse ” =“ entire 
horse” is a matter which I do not feel competent 
to deal with, though I should have thought the 
exact opposite to be a more reasonable etymology. 
But I do wish, before the old modes of manufac- 
ture are forgotten, to protest against the expression 
‘* sheer steel,” and the derivation implied by Dr. 
CosaaM Brewer. “Shear steel,” not “sheer steel,” 
was so called because when the bars had been 
**converted” into steel, they were sheared into 
short pieces, and forged again from a pile built up 
with the layers crossed, so as to produce a web-like 
texture in the metal by the crossing of the fibres. 
Great toughness resulted from this mode of manu- 
facture. But shear steel will soon be forgotten, I 
suppose. W. D. Garysrorp. 


A ‘shire horse” is astallion to serve cart mares 
from different shires, H. Pues. 


Jacos Tonsoy, THe BooKsELLER AND Pvos- 
LISHER (7™ §, x. 448).—Jacob Tonson, the boek- 
seller and founder of the Kit-Cat Club, had a house 
at North End, Fulham, for many years before he 
moved to Barn Elms. He passed his latter days, 
till he died in 1736, at Ledbury, where he pur- 
chased an estate. The Jacob Tonson whose death 
is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and who 
died in 1735, was his nephew, to whom he trans- 
ferred his business and his house and pictures at 
Barn Elms. At the death of this nephew, a few 
months previous to his own, Jacob Tonson, senior, 
made his grand-nephew, another Jacob Tonson, 
his residuary legatee. Constance Rvss£LL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


M. Fret does not appear to be acquainted 
with the fact that three persons bearing the above 
name successfully conducted the same business as 
booksellers in the Strand. 

Jacob Tonson the first, and original founder of 
the business, died at Ledbury, April 2, 1736. 

Jacob Tonson the second, his nephew, died at 
Barns, November 25, 1735. He it was who is said 
to have been worth 100,000/. 

Jacob Tonson the third, son of the last-named, 
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and great-nephew of the elder and most celebrated 
bookseller that this country ever produced, died 
on March 31, 1767, at Bray, near Windsor. 
Everard Home Coiemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


River Dee (7" S. x. 347, 398).—May I be 
allowed to add my testimony that Charles Kingsley 
meant our Cheshire river? My late father’s 
friendship with the canon dated from a correspon- 
dence (long before the latter came to occupy the 
stall he so ably held in Chester Cathedral) on this 
very subject. Unfortunately I am unable at the 
present moment to lay my hands on these letters, 
but when I do find them the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
shall receive them, to put the fact on record on 
first-rank authority. I have often heard my father 
refer to this literary commencement of a warm 
friendship which lasted till the canon’s death. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

The Groves, Chester. 


Is not Kingsley’s song generally known as ‘ The 
Sands of Dee,’ not as ‘The Sands o’ Dee’? The 
former is its title in my copy of Kingsley’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1862, F. OC. Birxseck Terry. 


“CLOTHES MADE OUT oF wax”: “ TurTizs” 
(7" S. x. 408, 456).—I am much obliged to Mr. 
A. H. Burien for answering my query, and still 
more for his kind compliment to myself. This is 
laudari a laudato. Might I trespass again on 
Mr. Boiien’s good-nature? In a poem or song 
in his small volume, perhaps even more charming 
than “ Once did my thoughts both ebb and flow,” 
namely, that at p. 197, beginning “Jack and 
Joan, they think no ill”; the word “ tutties” 
occure, explained in a foot-note as “ nosegays.” Is 
this an archaism or a provincialism? Richardson 
gives “tutty” with quite a different meaning, 
supported by a quotation from the Tatler, No. 266. 
When I read ‘Jack and Joan’ I feel under a 

rsonal obligation both to Campion and to Mr. 


ULLEN, JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 
_Cnarman’s ‘Att Foots (7 §S. vi. 46; 
vil, 177, 513; x. 50, 331).— May I ask if 


Cot. Pripgaux has read the late Dr. In- 
gleby’s opuscule, entitled ‘The Shakspere For- 
geries, London, 1860? I ask, because I con- 
sider that, after such an exposure, it is useless to 
regard the party implicated as really innocent ; and 
I may add that I lived for some years in the close 
neighbourhood of the late J. P. Collier, and the 
talk thereabouts, the servants’ gossip, &c., was 
much commented on. Let me point out that Dr. 
Dodd, executed in 1777, was a royal chaplain and 
successful author. Henry Fauntleroy was a London 
banker, so both had moved in the very best 
society. I am yet to learn that a newspaper re- 
porter or Civil Service clerk can claim any higher 
position. 





I do not think it would have been possible to 
bring Mr. Collier to public trial for any direct act ; 
the utmost would have been to raise the question 
by an action for obtaining money by false pre- 
tences—a game not worth the candle. Of course 
the real evil is in being “found out”; but the 
consequences are a confusion of fact as to author- 
ship and history, the result being, in its way, 
similar to the great inconvenience caused by the 
false Richard of Cirencester. A. H. 


Mistakes 1n Booxs oF Rererence (7* S. ix. 
304, 378, 455; x. 16).—In the ‘ Catalogue of En- 
graved British Portraits,’ published by A. E. Evans 
& Son, vol. ii. p. 338, No. 20,828, is a notice of 
one of “ Henrietta, Countess of Rochester, ‘la 
triste héretiére’ of Grammont, daughter of Richard, 
Earl of Burlington, &c.” Here we have Gram- 
mont wrongly quoted, for in his vol. ii. p. 303, he 
says, ‘‘ Lord Rochester...... married a melancholy 
heiress, Elizabeth, daughter of John Mallet, of 
Enmere, in the County of Somerset,” and an en- 
graving is given of her portrait after Sir P. Lely 
by E. Scriven. The same error appears at p. 294 
of Evans’s vol. i. 

In the ‘Guide to Hampton Court’ we are told 
that ‘‘ Henrietta Boyle, Countess of Rochester, 
daughter of first Earl of Burlington, was married 
to Lawrence Hyde.” He was in ‘‘ December, 
1682, created Earl of Rochester, alluded to by 
Evelyn as ‘the great favourite.” This latter, in 
italics, is also an error, the great favourite being 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. From the fact 
of the resuscitation of the title of Earl of Roches- 
ter in the person of Lawrence Hyde, the first Lord 
Boyle, the year following its extinction in the 
death of John Wilmot’s only son, the third earl, 
these errors I make a note of have crept into 
print, and, so far as I can ascertain, still remain to 
puzzle the searcher. In my copy of a new edition 
of the ‘Memoirs of Count Grammont,’ published 
by Carpenter & Miller, 1811, the engraving I have 
referred to of “la triste héretidre” is after a pic- 
ture by Lely. I have a portrait of her in oils ex- 
actly as this engraving, and by Mary Beale. I 
have lately found out that this engraving was taken 
from a Lely in the possession of Lord Lisburne. 
From this it would seem that Samuel Redgrave 
was right in his surmises when he said that, speak- 
ing of Mary Beale, “ She is said to have been in- 
structed by Sir P. Lely, but probably only copied 
his works,” Harotp Matet, Colonel. 


Unrastenine A Door at Deata (7" S. x. 66, 
169, 318, 433, 494).—The replies given to my query 
(for which I return thanks), though they have 
wandered somewhat from the subject, have been 
extremely interesting. Some of them have recalled 
to my mind a circumstance which took place in 
my own family a few years ago. A cousin of mine 
was paying a round of visits in the country, On 
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the morning when she was to have gone to the 
house next on her list she awoke early, and find- 
ing it too soon to rise abandoned herself to the 
pillow again, falling into that pleasant half-waking 
state which everybody but the great duke has 
sometimes enjoyed. She was not sleeping, for 
hearing (as she thought) the door opened behind 
her, and the curtain of her bed moved back, 
she was sufficiently awake to raise herself and 
look round. Before, or rather while she was in 
the act of doing so, an inarticulate but quite 
audible whisper at her ear quickened her move- 
ments, and she half sprang from her bed, thinking 
one of her cousins in the house was playing her 
some trick. To her great surprise the door was 
fast shut and there was nobody near. Sup- 
posing the whole thing a delusion, though 
with difficulty persuading herself that it was so, 
she lay down again, but not to doze. On 
the contrary, she remained vividly awake, debating 
with herself whether she could have been deceived 
or no. In the course of some minutes the same 
thing happened again; the door was heard to 
open gently, the curtain to stir, and then the same 
whisper, hardly more then a breath or a sigh, but 
still unmistakably human. Being now excited 
and a little alarmed, my cousin rose and dressed. 
Hardly had she got down stairs and acquainted 
the family with what had happened, when a 
messenger from the house to which she was going 
arrived with the news of the sudden death of a 
relative there, and in the course of the day a letter 
or telegram (I forget which) was received announc- 
ing the almost equally sudden death of her dearest 
friend at another house which she was to have 
visited a few days later. Cc. C. B. 


A story of knocking at the door at the very 
hour of his father’s death is related by the cele- 
brated French novelist Alexandre Dumas in his 
* Mémoires,’ first series, chap. xx. Let us add it 
to those which were told in one of the last num- 
bers of ‘N. & Q.’ by A. J. M., to make up three, 
which, as everybody knows, is a favourite number 
with the gods. The author of ‘Les Mousquetaires’ 
was then three and a half, and lived with his 
parents at Villers-Cotterets, in the Department of 
Aisne. His father, General Dumas, lying on his 
deathbed, the child, who had not the least notion 
of what the word “death” could mean, bad been re- 
moved to the house of a friend of the family in the 
same place, under the care of his cousin Marianne, 
a@ young lady somewhat older than he was. The 
house had two entrance doors, which were always 
shut and bolted at night ; and when shut nobody 
could enter the house from the outside, One 


night, at twelve o’clock, the boy and the girl—who 
slept in the only room of the house (a smithy, a 
kitchen, and an inner yard forming the other 


chairs, and the girl in a regular and larger bed— 
were suddenly awakened by a knock at the room 
door. The girl was frightened out of her wits, and 
did not venture to move. But the boy, nothing 
afraid, got out of his couch, and was actually 
running to the door, when the girl, who had now 
sufficiently recovered, cried out to him: ‘** Why, 
what are you doing, Alexandre?” ‘‘ Don’t you 
see,” replied the boy very demurely, “I am going 
to’ open the door, for pa is coming to say good 
night to us?” The girl jumped out of bed, caught 
the struggling and kicking boy in her arms, and 
dragged him forcibly to his couch, where he begun 
to cry bitterly, sobbing out all the while, “ By-by 
pa! by-by pa!” At length he felt like a breath 
over his little face, and went to sleep again, The 
next morning somebody came and said that his 
father had died at twelve of the clock exactly last 
night. DNARGEL. 


Wayzcoose (7" §, x. 187, 233, 373).—The 
following is an extract from Edwards’s ‘ Words, 
Facts, and Phrases’ :— 

“ Wayzgoose. This term is employed to the annual 
holiday of the employes in printing offices. The name is 
synonymous with stubble-goose, and the stubble-goose is 
the principal dish on these occasions. Thename and the 
custom are of considerable antiquity. Moxon, in his 


the journeymen every year to make new paper windows, 





whether the old will serve or no, because the day they 
| make them the master printer gives them a wayzgoose. 
| These wayzgooses are always kept at Bartholomewtide, 
land until the master has given the wayzgoose the 
journeymen do not work by candle-light.’ A different 
etymology is given by Mr. Hazlitt. He says in a note to 
Brand's‘ Popular Antiquities,’ ‘I am of opinion that the 
ancient custom of holding a grand goose feast at Waes 


rise to our English phrase.’ 
Cever et AUDAX. 


Whence comes Mr. A. Hatt’s “urbanic”? 
Dictionaries within my reach seem not to have the 
word. Is it needed? 
urbanic,” might he not have written “‘ rustic, not 
urbic,” ef. “ res rustice et urbicx.’’—‘ Aul. Gell.,’ 
15, 1, 3? F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Doxe or WetuineTon (7® §. x. 5, 174, 337).— 
London, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, 
April 6th, 1815. 
Sir,—In answer to your enquiry respecting my son 





the Duke of Wellington, I inform you that he was born 
| the first of May, 1769. I am much flattered by your 

intention of celebrating his birthday! the good wishes 
| and prayers of worthy respectable persons, 1 trust, will 
continue to my son the good fortune and success that it 
| has hitherto pleased the Almighty to grant him in the 
| service of his king and country, I happened yesterday 

to meet with a very striking likeness of the Duke, 

which you will do me a favour by accepting of from 
| your very humble servant Anne MorNINGTON. 


The above letter was addressed to Mr. James 


parts), the boy on a little couch which had | Cathbertson, Seton Mains, Tranent, Scotland. 


been arranged for his private use on a couple of Both the 


letter and the picture alluded to by the 


* Mechanick Exercises,’ 1683, says : ‘ It is customary for 
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Countess of Mornington are in the possession of 
Mr. St. Clair Cunningham, Edinburgh. I think 
I have been told that upon more than one occasion 
this letter has been quoted to establish the exact 
date of the birth of the Duke of Wellington. 
H. Gipson. 


Meric Casavuson (7S. x. 448, 518).—His first 
wife, née Harrison, was she related to Mr. Harrison 
who was lessee under the Dean and Chapter of 
Winchester, 1660, of rectories of Preston Candover 
and Natley, Hants? Dr. Casaubon seven years 
afterwards became lessee, as appears by a note-book 
in the chapter house at Winchester, entries between 
1660 and 1680. Sir Richard Harrison held land 
at Nutley or in neighbourhood 1635. Mr. Wm. 
Harrison (Gen.), Lay Subsidy, 1605, held lands in 
Preston Candover. Can H. W. give any informa- 
tion of Harrison family related to Casaubon, and 
probably holding lands in North Hants ¥ 

ICAR. 


Napoteon I. (7@ S. x. 468, 517).—At the 
latter reference, line three from the foot of the 
second column, Sicma says, ‘‘to which Nemo 
refers,’ The signature referred to is Anon. No 
contribution on this subject has appeared in 
*N. & Q, from the pen of Nemo. 

Temple. 


Cuartes Kean (7" §. x. 506).—The inscrip- 
tion on his coffin runs as follows: ‘* Born 18th 
January, 1811.” This coincides with the date 
given by Mr. Cole in his ‘ Life and Times of 
Charles Kean.’ Ropert WALTERS. 

Garrick Club. 


Tae Srupy or Dante 1n Encranp (7* §. vy. 
85, 252, 431, 497 ; vi. 57; x. 118, 334, 415).—I 
am very pleased that my note (7 S. x. 334) has 
drawn so valuable a reply from Pror. TomLinson 
(7™ S. x. 415). I have read his article not only with 
interest but with profit, as it has informed me of 
several facts in the history of Dante literature 
with which I was previously unacquainted. I was 
aware that, although Dante is the representative 
poet of medieval Catholicism, he is not, for all 
that, regarded with an over-favourable eye by 
ultramontane Catholics. It would seem that 
Dante, like his compeer Milton, was far too great 
to be tied and bound by the chain of any church, 
and that, so far as was possible in fourteenth 
century Italy, he broke away from strict Catholicism, 
in the same way that the English poet afterwards 
broke away from strict Puritanism, and stood 
“grandly alone.” Pror. TomLinson says that 
“the measure of his iniquity was quite filled up 
when the Protestants claimed Dante as one of the 
witnesses of the truth.” May I ask Pror. 
+OMLINSON to name any leading early Protestants 
who have so claimed Dante, other than Milton, 


ce. xix. 115-117? Bishop Jewel (who drolly 
calls him “‘ Dantes, an Italian poet”), I see, also 
claims him (see ‘ N. & Q.’ 5S. vi. 115). Where 
are the “‘ express words” of Dante to which Jeweb 
alludes ? JonaTHaNn BovucuiEr. 


Perhaps it may be as well to make a note of the 
fact that “Henry VIII. possessed an edition of 
Dante in the Castilian tongue” (‘ The Light Read- 
ing of our Ancestors,’ in the Quarterly, p. 448, 
October, 1890). H. G. Grirrinnoors, 


American Mossy (7 §S. x. 209, 398).— 


“ Mobee. A fermented liquor made by the negroes in 
the West Indies, prepared with sugar, ginger, and snake- 


root. It is sold by them in the markets.—Carmichael’s 
‘ West Indies,’ ”’—Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary of American- 
isms,’ 


F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Fiasu (7 §, x. 146, 234, 355, 396, 492).—I£ 
I might be allowed to add a little to all that has 
been said on this subject, I would add that “flash” 
salesmen have had their home in London, and, for 
the matter of that, in other large towns, for many 
years, quite irrespective of the derivation which 
they are supposed to obtain from Cottonopolis or 
its vicinity. ‘‘Flash” is a word with various mean- 
ings, but all tending to the same end. Anything 
that is showy or smart is flash ; any one that is 
particularly knowing is flash. A person is said to 
be dressed flash when his garb is showy, and after 
a fashion but without taste. A person is flash 
when he apes the appearance or manners of his 
betters, or when he is trying to be superior to his 
friends or relations. “ Flash” also means fast, 
roguish, and sometimes infers deception; and this, 
perhaps, is its general significance. Nowadays it 
is mostly used to denote that which is not what it 
appears to be, such as spurious jewellery and 
shoddy clothes. In ‘Tom and Jerry,’ by Mon- 
crieff, is the line, “‘ Flash, my young friend, or 
slang, as others call it, is the classical language of 
the Holy Land; in other words, St. Giles’s Greek.” 
Vulgar language was first termed “ flash” in the 
year 1718 by Hitchin, author of ‘The Regulator of 
Thieves, &c., with Account of Flash Words.’ 
“Flash” is sometimes exchangeable with “ fancy,” 
as in the lines from ‘Lyra Flagitiosa’ beginning: 

My flash man ’s in quod. 
J. W. ALvisox 

Stratford, E. 


Carps (7" §. x. 486).—I do not know whence 
J. M. R. obtained his information; but in one 
point at least it is not correct: ‘‘The emblems 
ences still are in Spain for the heart, a cup......the 
spade, an acorp...... the club, a trefoil...... the dia- 
mond, a rose.” It is true that for hearts the 
Spaniards have cups, but for spades they have 
swords (in Spanish espadas, whence our name and 





who appears to do so in his citation of the ‘ Inferno,’ 


figure for this suit) ; for clubs, clubs, real clubs, or 
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batons (whence our name, though not our figure) ; 
and for diamonds, gold coins (oros). 

Perhaps at any earlier date the Spanish (and 
Italian, for they substantially agree) cards may 
have had for their emblems cups, acorns, trefoils, 
and roses ; but the names of our two black suits 
seem to show a considerable antiquity for the 
swords and clubs they no longer resemble in 

A. E. 


appearance. 


Your correspondent does not seem to be aware 
of the fact that the pack originally consisted of 
seventy-eight, and not fifty-two cards, viz., twenty- 
two tarots (the existence of which he does not even 
suspect), sixteen (and not twelve) coat-cards (king, 
queen, chevalier, and knave in each suit), and 
forty pip cards (one to ten in each suit). What 
authority is there for the statement that the coat- 
cards were formerly depicted as the signs of the 
zodiac ? L. L. K 


Measom Famity (7 §, x. 488).—No pedigree 
appears on record ; and it is, therefore, a matter 
of research. The surname is derived from a 
locality in Derbyshire, to which county the Mea- 
som family originally belonged. I shall be glad to 
afford further information by letter. 

R, A. Cotpecr. 

10, Turquand Street, S.E, 


Larce Famity (7" §. x. 465).—Your corre- 
spondent chronicling the event of the lady who 
presented her husband with the “thirtieth pledge” 
of their affection, although having done fairly well, 
has not “broken the record,” nor has the lady 
fully come up to the standard of the marvellous, 
In J. D’Alton’s ‘ King James’s Irish Army List,’ 
“ Cavalry,” vol. i. p. 315, in giving the history of 
the O’Carrolls, this passage occurs :— 

** Previous to the time of the above entry, a Donagh 
O’Carroll, according to an ancient manuscript forwarded 
in aid of this work, married the daughter of —— O'Ken- 
nedy by Margaret O’Brian Arra, which Margaret was 
the daughter of O’Carroll Ely. By her he is said therein 
to have had thirty sons, all of whom he presented, in one 
troop of horse and accoutred in habiliments of war, to 
the Earl of Ormonde, with proffers of all his and their 
assistance in the royal cause. Most of these sons, it is 
added, died in foreign lands, having followed the 
wanderings of the Stuarts,” 


Reaper or ‘N. & ().’ 


The enclosed cutting from the Western Mail 
(November, 1882), beats Arrtepy’s record by 
two :— 

** On Tuesday, at the Aberdare Police Court, a young 
man named John Hooker was summoned, at the instance 
of Relieving-Officer David, in respect of the maintenance 
of his father. Mr. David stated that the old man had 
been in receipt for the past four weeks of 2s, 6d. per 





week. The father was seventy-three years of age, and 
the mother fifty-six or fifty-seven. Mr. David added that 
the woman had had thirty-two children. The summons 
was dismissed upon defendant undertaking to support his | 
parents in future. Our reporter, upon interrogating the 


defendant, found that the relieving-officer’s statement as 
to the thirty-two children was a fact, defendant himself 
being one of three at a birth. Hooker said his mother 
had twins on three occasions, afterwards a couple of 
triples, and on one occasion whilst they were living at 
Dowlais four at a birth. These, with the other children, 
made no fewer than thirty-two.” 
D. &. 


Appison’s Wire (7" §S. x. 367, 434, 513).— 
Both Mr. Pickrorp and Mr. Marssatt will 
pardon me for drawing attention to the fact that 
the house at Bilton associated with Addison is 
always called Bilton Hall ; Bilton Grange, in the 
same parish, but at least a mile distant, is a large 
modern mansion, built about 1840-50 for the late 
Capt. Washington Hibbert, step-father of Bertram, 
seventeenth Earl of Shrewsbury. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


“ Nivetep” or “ Nicuytep” Bors (7® §. x. 
504).—Merely bad spellings of ’ninted, a pro- 
vincial pronunciation of anointed. It has been 
discussed long ago; see ‘N. & Q.,’ 3™ S. viii. 
452, 547; ix. 359, 422. Halliwell gives :— 
**Anointed, chief, roguish ; ‘an anointed scamp ; 
West.’” The spelling ghn is not justifiable in 
English. Those who can believe that ’ninted is 
short for “nigh-unto’d” must be strangely 
credulous. Wa ter W. Sxeat. 


In Cornwall the word anointed is used in fall, 
e.g., “You anointed villain ” =“ you confounded— 
or perhaps confirmed—rascal”; see Jago’s ‘ Glos- 
sary of Cornish Dialect.’ It is a word often used 
in condemnation of some one who is a notorious 
scamp. Higher up, in Somerset, I have heard the 
expression “ He’s a ’nointed young owl” used of a 
mischievous lad or a dog or cat caught in some 
petty larceny. F. F. 8. 

Flushing Vicarage, Falmouth, 


Frexe (7 §. x. 507).—F. H. Stratmann, in his 
‘Dictionary of the Old English Language,’ says 
that Freke is derived trom the Anglo-Saxon freca, 
a bold man, and refers to the use of the word in 
the following works :— 

King Alisaunder, in Weber's Metrical Romances, 

The Romance of William of Palerne (about 1350). 
Edited by W. W. Skeat. London, 1867. 

The Vision of William (Langland or Langley), con- 
cerning Piers the Plowman (about 1380). 

Arthur and Merlin, Edinburgh, 1838. (About 1320.) 
In Halliwell’s ‘ Dict. of Archaic and Provincial 
Words’ this quotation is given : — 

Thane folous frekly one fote frekkes y-newe, 

And of the Romayne arrayed appone ryche stedes. 

Morte Arthure MS., Lincoln, f. 67. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Fisnery Terms (7" §S, x. 488).—Pole nets, #. ¢., 
nets hanging from poles, are still in use in Hun- 
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gary, and an illustration of one, with other old- | 


world fishery matters, will, nodoubt, be found in Otto | 
Herman’s ‘ A Magyar haldszat Konyve,’ a copy of 
which is in the British Museum. A bow-net may 
be the kind of net constructed upon the principle 
of the lasso, still in use in Hungary. It is thrown 
on the water fully open, and, being loaded on its 
circumference with small leaden balls, it sinks, 
On being withdrawn its mouth closes and shuts in 
the fish. L. L. K. 


Girt pronouNcED Gouri (7 §, ix. 472; x. 
24, 116, 176, 431, 514).—My education was con- 
ducted on the same lines as that of Pror. Sxeat, 
and I could not imagine how Dr. Cuance pro- 
posed to sound the word until he spelt it gairl. I 
then remembered hearing it from those excellent 
people who can discover “squ’urls” in the trees, 
and mentally associated it with three striking 
sights to be seen continually in Hampshire—a 
child going to “schooal,” a dog wagging its 
** tayal,” and “‘taws’ls” to all the window blinds. 
I hope Pror. Sxear will forgive me for not know- 
ing how to put the letter ¢ through calisthenic 
exercises ; but I feel sure that any (not being 
natives) who have lived in Hampshire will recog- 
nize the sound intended. 

Apropos of Mr. Trottope’s “ Maider ill,” I 
once tried to persuade a genuine cockney damsel 
to say “ Dinah and I,” instead of “ Diner and I.” 
She could not hear the difference ! 

HERMENTRUDE. 


It may be well to adduce two instances of this 
pronunciation, both of some authority. The first 
occurs in an early volume of Punch (I quote from 
memory) :— 

When in the giddy dance I twirl 
With foot and ankle well displayed, 
I bless me I'm an English girl, 
And not a luckless Indian maid, 
Almost the same rhyme is repeated by Matthew 
Arnold in the new edition of his ‘Collected 
Poems,’ at p. 466 :— 
And he taught him how to please 
The red-snooded Phrygian girls, 
Whom the summer evening sees 
Flashing in the dance’s whirls. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Everything should be done to make the language 
approach as much as possible to uniformity. All 
outré pronunciations are more or less vulgarities. 
In my eighty years of life I have witnessed a host 
of affectations which have had their day. George 
IV. made jew for “ dew,” obleege for “ oblige,” &c., 





popular. And I remember when all mashers spoke 
of gals, ‘N. & Q.’ is the lex et norma loquendi, 
then for Heaven’s sake let it class girl with its | 
congeners thirl, whirl, twirl, &c. It is bad enough 

to have full and dull, cough and plough, let us not | 


fix whirl and girl in the same bizarrerie now we 
have the opportunity of bottling gairl with Astolfo’s 
brains. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Tue Grsson Famity or Bampton, co. West- 
MORELAND (7 §, x. 365).—In a window in 
Bampton Church is the following :— 

“ Memorize Sacrum Edmundi et Janz Gibson charissi- 
morum parentum : Monumentum hoc posuit Edmundus 
Epiecopus Londinensis Anno Domini mpccx.I11.” 

From ‘ Westmorland Church Notes, by Edward 
Bellasis, Lancaster Herald, 1888, p. 79. 
GeorcE Ancus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


The “ restored ” tombstone in the disused burial- 
ground of the parish of St. George-the-Martyr, 
Holborn, bears the annexed modern inscriptions :— 

Thomas Gibson, M.D. 
Physician General of the Army 
Born at Bampton, West*., 
Died in London, 16. July 1722, 
Aged 75. 
Anna, 
6% Daughter of Richard Cromwell 
The Protector, 
2™¢ Wife of Thomas Gibson, 
Born at Hursley, Hants, 27 March 1659, 
Died in London 7, Dee 1727. 
Daniet HipwEt. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Sir Jonny Burcorne (7* S. x. 467, 516).—Ac- 
cording to MSS. in the British Museum, “Imping- 
ton in Cambridgeshire” was one of the twenty-nine 
manors granted at the Conquest to Othemyles 
Picot, Baron of Bourne, in same county. The 
property passed from his son, the “ Lord Robert 
Picot or Pigot, by marriage and confiscation to 
the Peverel family, and probably from this latter 
family to the Burgoynes.” Can any correspondent 
say if there is a pedigree extant giving the de- 
scendants, if any, of this “ Lord Robert Pigot” ? 

IMPINGTON. 


The date of the brass of John Burgoyne men- 
tioned at the last reference should be 1525, not 
1505. The inscription is given in full in ‘ Notes 
on the Cambridgeshire Churches,’ London, 1827, 
p. 25. I have not as yet come across any evidence 
connecting the Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire 
branches of the family. F. A. Buiaypes. 

edford. 


Tae Ancient Irish See or ENaAcHDUNE OR 
Anwacupown (7 §. x. 503).—Mr. CaRmMicHaEL 
should refer to Dr. Cotton’s ‘ Fasti Ecclesiz 
Hibernicze,’ vol. iv. pp. 51-59, and he will there 
find a catalogue of bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
canons, and vicars choral of Enachdune (or, as the 
name is now spelt, Annaghdown). The bishopric 
of Annaghdown, although permanently annexed 
in the fourteenth century to the archiepiscopal see 
of Tuam, seems to have maintained a sort of semi- 
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independent existence until comparatively recent 
times ; much as Clonmacnoise, which still has its 
dean, although united with Meath in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and otherwise absorbed in Meath, has 
done. Inthe Morning Chronicle of October 20, 
1794, the appointment of the Hon. Dr. W. Beres- 
ford (afterwards created Lord Decies) to the arch- 
bishopric of Tuam is noted in the following 
paragraph, apparently quoted from the official 
notice in the Dublin Gazette :— 

“Dublin, October 14. Letters patent have been 

assed under the Great Seal of this kingdom for the 

ranelation of the Right Rev. and Hon. Doctor William 
Beresford, Bishop of Ossory, to the Archbishoprick of 
Tuam, with the united Bishoprick of Enaghdoen, and 
also for granting unto him the Bishoprick of Ardagh, in 
Commendam, the same being respectively vacant by the 
death of the Most Rev. Joseph Dean, Earl of Mayo, late 
Archbishop of Tuam.” 

It would be of interest to know whether mention 
was made of the see of Annaghdown in the patent 
granted in 1867 to the late Dr. Charles Bernard, 
the second and last Bishop of Tuam appointed 
before the disestablishment. There are still some 
roofless ruins at Annaghdown (a few miles north of 
Galway) of what was once the cathedral church of 
that ancient bishopric. T. M. Fattow. 

Coatham, Yorkshire. 


Kitter (7 §. x. 506).—Kilter or kelter was an 
** Anglicism ” long before it was an “‘ Americanism.” 
Skinner, in 1671, hav, “ Kelter; he is not yet in 
kelter, nondum est paratus.” It is also given in 
my reprint of Ray’s Collection of 1691. The k 
before + points to a Scandinavian origin. Cf. Dan. 
kilte, to truss, tuck up, whence E. kilt. Rietz gives 
Swed. dial., kilter-band, a band for holding up 
tucked-up clothes ; kiltra-sig, to gird up, tuck up 
and fasten. The metaphor is obvious enough. 

Water W. Sxear. 


This word, kelter, as itshould be spelt, is given 
in Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and derived from the 
Danish kelter, to gird ; a quotation is given from 
Barrow’s ‘ Works,’ where the word is used. Bailey, 
in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ derives it from 
the Latin cultura. Halliwell (‘Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words’) gives it as used 
in the East of England both as a substantive and 
asaverb. It is a word of every-day use in Surrey 
and Sussex, in the sense of order or condition. 
The Rev. W. D. Parish, in his ‘ Dictionary of the 
Sussex Dialect,’ notices it in the phrase, “ This 
farm seems in very good ‘kelter.’” I have often 
heard it used in the same way, and anything that 
is out of condition is described as being “out o’ 
kelter.” On reference to the publications of the 
English Dialect Society it will be seen that the 
word is of very general use throughout England. 
In the neighbourhood of Whitby it occurs as a 
verb and a substantive, and in the Mid and East 
Yorkshire glossaries also ; it is used also in West 





Cornwall, Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight. In 
West Somerset, in Sheffield, and in Huddersfield 
the word means money. These references will be 
sufficient to show that the expression is not an 
Americanism, as Mr. Betuett suggests, but that 
the word has found, and still finds, a place in 
vernacular English. G. L. G, 


Halliwell gives kelter as used in the East of 
England in the sense of condition, order. W. 


This word, like many other Yankeeisms, may 
perhaps be explained by a reference to the dialect 
of our own Eastern Counties, where to be “ out 
of kelter” means to be out of condition. 

C. C. B. 


Cotiection or AvuToorapns (7™ §, x. 505).— 
I am almost sure that the custom of collecting 
autograms existed on the Continent at the end of 
the sixteenth century. The book kept for such 
purpose was, I believe, called a Stamm-buch in 
German. I have come across many early specimens 
of these during my searches in the MS. Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. I can now only 
remember one which formerly belonged to a man 
of the name of Puehler ; but if your correspondent 
will refer to the Catalogue of Additional MSS. 
he will no doubt be able to find a great many 
more, L. L. K. 


If Mr. Crorron will refer to the Second Series 
of your issue, iii. 351, 413, he will find that Mr. 
Scrore is right in his declaration. 


W. H. Borys. 
Dacre Vicarage, 


Doms Borsnotper (7" §. x. 387, 478).—I 
venture to supplement the interesting reply at 
p. 478 by pointing out that, under the heading 
* Mace at Wateringbury,’ Kent will find in 6" S. 
x. 446, a few lines from me on this subject. From 
a rough sketch and verbal description given to me 
about that date, the ‘‘dumb borsholder” would 
appear to be a globular-headed mace, “ between 
two and three feet long, with a steel spike of a 
further length of six inches projecting from the 
head,” in continuation of the stem of the mace. I 
have, however, no personal knowledge on the sub- 
ject. 

Among my miscellaneous memoranda I find the 
following :— 

“ That which in the west country was at that time [in 
the reign of Alfred] (and yet is) [in 1570] called a tih- 
ing ia in Kent termed a borow,of the Saxon worde borh, 
which signifieth a pledge or a suretie, and the chiefe of 
these pledges, which the Westernmen call a tithingman, 
they of Kent name a Lorsholder, of the Saxon wordes 
borhes ealdor, that is to say, the most auncient or elder 
of the pledges.” 

The local vulgar pronunciatien “ boss’Ider,” with- 
out the interloping h seems based upon this 
etymology. : 

If I rightly recollect what I have been told, this 
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In 
ald ” ig still ht out to view | which we fail to find. These are of more value to Mr. 
be “damb pene 2 = = eee meetings Bradley than to his predecessor, whose chief interest was 
2 and placed upright on ivial | 2 words of Teutonic origin. We have no desire to 
a (whether of a court, a mock court, baton saat challenge the selection of words nor the information 
. society, I do not know), and is so far treated as & | supplied. A word, however, such as “ flaskyfable,” which 
= still living authority on these occasions as to be | occurs thrice in Lydgate’s ‘Chronicle of Troy,’ should 
le ; in a collar and necktie. Perhaps some | finda place, In book i. chapter v. it is thus used :— 
of resident of the neighbourhood in question may Of inconstaunce whose flaskyfable kynde 
feel moved to inquire into the matter and kindly Is to and fro meuynge as a wynde. 
enlighten us farther on the whole subject. It was The great dictionary of Mitzner extends as yet no 
—— holder was | further than the letter J; Mr. Bradley's volume is ready 
v4 stated to me that a similar dumb bors +b b for immediate service. The name of its editor is a 
ec believed to be in existence in, I think, Northumber- guarantee for thoroughness of workmanship, The 
ous land or some other northern county; but I pre- | volume, like most of the productions of the Clarendon 
same that outside of Kent it must be known under | Press, is handsome, solid, and serviceable, and, without 
3. ther name, and not as a borsholder. being final, it is tobe warmly commended to all students 
some 0 ’ J W. Bone, F.S.A of early literature. Nota few readers of‘ N,& Q.’ will 
).— OHN W. NE, &.0.4. place it among works of constant reference on one of the 
ting most accessible shelves. 
d of 
such Miscellaneous. Calendar of Wills Proved and Enrolled in the Court of 
» in NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. —- fa any _m yma et a 1 —_ Sp 
nens A Middle English Dictionary. By Francis ry ~4 Part II (Privately, printed.) en 
part- Stratmann. a. yoo hy Oe Dr. Suanre is to be congratulated upon the successful 
only a — ae work remains in pro- | te?mination of his very, Mengentent labours. It was a 
man HILE Dr. 1 y h onan @, Welemee Gate happy idea to calendar t¢ @ fine and representative col- 
gress there issues from the same press | ; lection of wills preserved in the archives of the Corpora- 
dent English scholars will welcome, and which will scarcely tion of the City of London at the Guildhall, The year 
ISS. love its value even when its great rival is complete. For 1839 witnessed the execution of half the task, and lest 
navy urposes of consultation the ‘New Dictionary ’ of Dr. | yo) saw its completion, The two noble volumes in 
K Nervay will be authoritative and indispensable. Students which the catsheane appears will be dear alike to the 
- of Middle English—of the literature, that is, of thetwelfth | | ti suary, the herald, the historian, and the genealogist 
series to the fifteenth century—will always be glad of a ast Dr. Sharpe asserts thet until the beginning ve the oo 
Mr. which, while thoroughly comprehensive, ro be i “ sent century the historical and literary importance of 
from the sry and cneain — = Ps yes wills was scarcely recognized, His statement is accurate, 
<S. For one ~ “¥ < pane A een and poems issued | L0¢ seme doubtless holds good of many other things, 
by the TETS. al Gens elias sources ‘have become the b = was ~ = poor meyer aed pn _ 
ny the E. E. T.S. « : ee , the historian learnt the nature of his and the class 
3) J the subject of patient and accurate investigation. Works of materials to be employed, To one who bas not studied 
8 of Gower and Occleve, which a generation ago could only | 11,446 volumes the amount of information therein con- 
ly at be studied in the great libraries, are now easily accessible, veyed upon the social life in early England will appear 
ading That a work such as Mr. Bradley issues was requisite nak easily credible. The philologist, ‘meanwhile.’ may 
6" S. will not be contested, and accordingly needs not to be | 101.) in the accounts of “white Paltoks,” “ gounes of 
From maintained. The basis of Mr. Bradley's Bee bluet with fur of ottere,” “ Pardoncuppes,” “ baselards,” 
to me supplied in the * Dictionary of Middle English | of OF. | and the like, Under the date 1393 we have an instance 
ld F. H. Stratmann, the third and latest edition of which | (+44, early use of “ Belyeter” for bell-hanger, whence 
wou was issued in 1878, and followed by a supplement in 1831. comes Billiter Street. Twenty-five years earlier Peter 
tween A new edition was in preparation. At the death of a Vanne is described as a penne that is, grossarius—en- 
2 of @ compiler, in 1884, the materials for this were purchase grosser, How much light is cast upon history is shown 
m the by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, and placed, - by Dr. Sharpe, who points out the wills of highest 
ace, I the purpose of preparation for the press, in the eminently interest. Amongst these are the wills of John Colet, 
. competent hands of Mr. Bradley. How far the new | Dean of St. Paul's; Richard Whityngton, four times 
1e sub- editor has thought proper to alter the work of his pre- | 1454 Mayo; of London; Sir William Walworth: and 
decessor, which, learned and important as it is, is a Sir Sicuiee Geechemn There is also the will of John de 
ind the contribution to comparative philology rather than an aid K shee. Dichen of Ely, who endowed his see with 
to the student, must be read in the preface, 3 — ey os a qudens ot Melbere, stil com- 
sme [in also is explained the scheme now followed. ed “| memorated in Ely Place, Vine Street, and Kirby Street. 
i a tith- adopted by Dr. Stratmann, though me» agente adyrin- | Tn connexion with these gardens Dr. Sharpe quotes the 
ie bork thine. Not seldom no modern English equivalent for a |): spoken by Gloucester (‘ Richard III.,” Act ILL 
+ rs Middle English word _ a ps mn ome ec, iv.):— 
en furnished in Latin words, themselves ambiguous. Mr. , , 
ingman, Bradley gives ir every case some modern English render- -phenpeenty pn Fae: algae af my wee 
2 wordes ing. A large number of new words has been added to 8 —— — 
or elder the collection. On the manner (not whollyconvincing | Bequests for the support of bridges are a striking 
even to himself) in which he has sought to distinguish | feature in the wills, and those to the support of poor 
.” with- the vowel-sounds Mr. Bradley must speak for himeelf. | prisoners in Newgate and the Fleet are also familiar, 
: this This work will greatly facilitate the studies ofa largeclass | Shakspeare’s bequest to his wife of his second best bed 
- and will bring him gratitude as well as praise. ‘Though | may easily and often be paralleled. Margaret Bradford, 
1d. this comprehensive, it does not claim to constitute an exhaus- | relict of Sir John Bradford, Knt., thus leaves, in 1400, 
id, 


tive dictionary of Middle English. A careful study of | to Margaret, her servant, her “entire bed,” viz., “ three 
Lydgate would supply many words of Latin derivation | curtains with selur [a canopy] of blue card [supposed 
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to be a sort of inferior silk, carda, carduus, or cadar], 
coveriet with testur of green, a pair of sheete, two 
blankets, and a quylt” (p. 348). Cecilia Rose, in 1382, 
leaves to John Norffolk, for being her executor, a sum 
of money, a plain gold ring, and her wooden bedstead of 
bord, with curtains, &c. Bequests to priests, convents, 
&e., are naturally common, «s are those to ancient com- 
panies or mysteries, coupled sometimes, in the case of 
religious endowments, with the saying of masses, and in 
that of the companies with payments to the relief of the 
poor. Enough is said to indicate the nature of the 
almost inexhaustible contents of the volumes. It re- 
mains only to add that Dr. Sharpe bas executed his task 
in admirable style. His notes are valuable and to the 
point, and his introductions are important contributions 
to scholarship. The entire production is creditable to 
all concerned, 


Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great 

Britain and Ireland for 1891. (Whittaker & Co.) 
Firty-onk consecutive years of existence speak for the 
value of this most condensed and serviceable of peerages, 
which holds its own against the most formidable 
rivalry. Here, under an alphabetical arrangement, the 
simplest for all purposes of reference, we find every 
member of the titled classes, to the widows of knights, 
Privy councellors and lords of session are also given. The 
whole is corrected up to the moment of going to press, and 
fulfils every condition of a useful, and toa large class 
indispensable work of reference. It will be long ere the 
compact, handy red volume loses its popularity. 


Tue monthly publications of Mesers, Cassell are 
diminishing in number. With the old year tho Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary, the most useful and monumental of 
their works, came to a close. We anticipated one more 
number, and its unexpected completion passed with less 
comment than we intended to bestow. Some time will 
pass before this work will be superseded. Our own 
sense of its trustworthiness and utility is shown in the 
constant use we make of it in answering questions, not 
a few of which might have been spared had reference 
been made to its columns by the sender,— The Jilustrated 
Shakespeare just lasts into 1891, and gives in a double 
number, with the completion of ‘ Pericles,’ the title to 
the tragedies, and the preface and memoir by Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke. As the illustrations tothe number 
are principally of scenes hallowed by memories of Shak- 
speare, it has special interest, the entire work being 
admirably suited for a family edition of the poet.—Nau- 
mann’s History of Music, meanwhile, has another six 
months or so to run, The present instalment is occupied 
with the Grand Opéra of Paris. Portraits of Grétry and 
Méhbul accompany this, and there is a facsimile of a 
signed production of Liszt.—Old and New London is 
still in full swing. Part XL. opens with pictures of 
Addison and of the old Haymarket Theatre, and describes 
the entertainments of Foote, of whom a portrait is given. 
Continuing to Suffolk Street and Pall Mall, it gives views 
of the College of Physicians and the old Tennis Court in 
James Street. Golden Square and its neighbourhood 
follow, with an illustration of the Pantheon Theatre in 
1812. Regent’s Quadrant and Piccadilly are depicted, 
and there are two designs of Burlington House, as it 
appeared near two centuries ago, in the midst of trees, 
and as it is now seen. Picturesque Australasia, Part 
XXVIL., bas a full plate of Waterfall Gully, near Ade- 
laide, and one of the lovely Marrawatee Gorge. Other 
very picturesque scenes are supplied.— Zhe Holy Land 
and the Bible, Part XVI, remains in Jerusalem, many 
spots of supreme interest being depicted, The Valley of 

innom scarcely seems to merit Milton’s appellation 
“pleasant.” It looks decidedly stern and grim. 





Tue Builder begins with the present year a series of 
illustrated articles of much interest, upon ‘ English 
Cathedrals.’ Canterbury is first in order. 

‘Some Notes on Booxs ror CHILpRFN,’ by Mr. 
Charles Welch, appears in the Newbery House Maga- 
zine, which this month reached us late. 

From Bruges reaches us No.1 of the Caxton Review 
of Catholic Literature. There is room for such a pub- 
lication. The promise of the preface ie, however, san- 
guine, to say the least, when it is declared that in queries 
and replies the Catholic writer will be able to seek and 
secure such ihformation as he may from time to time fail 
to find elaewhere. 

A new volume of the British Bookmaker begins with 
the new year. It basa portrait of the late Mr. George 
Bell and some capital designs for binding. 





Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


C, A. Warp (“Don Juan Manuel”).—“ Count Luca- 
nor ; or, the Fifty Pleasant Stories of Patronio, written 
by Prince Don Juan Manuel, a.p. 1335-1347. First done 
into English from the Spanish, by James York, Doctor 
of Medicine, 1868. Basil Montagu Pickering.” This 
edition bas, we believe, recently been reprinted by 
Messrs. Pickering & Chatto. A French translation, b 
M. Adolphe de Puibusque, was published, Paris, 1854, 
There is also a German translation, by J. von Eichen- 
dorff, Berlin, 1840. No Latin translation is known, but 
the work itself is supposed to owe much to ‘ La Disci- 
plina Clericalis’’ of Petrus Alphonsus, and to the ‘ Hito- 
padesa,’ and other collections of Eastern stories. 

Lora (“Fin de Siécle”),—This phrase bas sprung 
into vogue since the production at the Gymnase Drama- 
tique, Paris, on Feb. 22 last, of * Paris Fin de Siécle,’a 
comedy of MM. Blum and Toché, since given by & 
French company in London, 

J. Picxrorp (“’Tis not the frost that freezes fell,” 
&c.).—From the ballad of “Waly, waly, but love be 
bonny.” See ‘Tea-Table Miscellany,’ i. 231; or Child's 
collection of ballads, iv. 132. 

Lauivs (“ Celebrities’ Houses ”).—An effort to com 
memorate these by mural tablets has already made some 
small progress in London. 

Cornricenpa.—7" 8. x. 485, col. 2,1. 15 from bottom, 
for “the” read she ; 498, col. 2, last line, for “ Magro- 
ther” read Mapother ; 510, col, 2, 1. 15, for “supine” 
read prone ; 7” 8. xi. 4, col. 2, 1. 26, for “ Michenes™ 
read Michans ; 6, col, 1, 1. 9 from bottom, for “in” read 
since. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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